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The Frozen Barrier 



CHAPTER I 



THE "jump-off" 



It was spring in the Shumagin Islands, and spring 
in the Shumagins is something to see — ^and re- 
member! The towering, snow-covered mountains 
of the Alaskan Peninsula, brown as loosely folded 
bear-skins at their bases, spanned the northern 
horizon like a huge wall. Between lay an arm of 
the North Pacific Ocean, blue-black beneath the 
whitecaps that were raised by the strong south- 
west wind. 

A tiny, bluff -ended schooner was ploughing her 
way through the tumbling sea toward the frozen 
barrier. George Draper held the tiller, an ex- 
pression of utter contentment on his brown face, 
for it had been many a long day since he had felt 
a boat heel to a sea breeze, and the love of the sea 
was in his blood. 

3 
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4 The Frozen Barrier 

Below him a hatch opened into the cabin. On 
the right as you entered stood the smallest of 
cook-stoves with a box of dirty "native coal" 
beside it. Untanned caribou skins, nailed evenly 
on the floor, gave the place a warm, cozy feeling. 
As there was not head-room, the three occupants 
sat, or lay full-length on the floor, while the 
staunch little craft ploughed her way northward. 

The fotir men comprising the crew offered an 
interesting study in hiunan nature for, while each 
one represented the great out-of-doors, they 
differed from each other as day differs from night. 
Doctor Spencer, the oldest of the foiu-, was a 
student and a thinker. He represented the class 
of men that, following the trail-breakers and front- 
iersmen, bring order out of chaos. Possessing the 
strong mental characteristics that had made his 
family famous in the early history of our coimtry, 
he had likewise inherited some of the bold, adventur- 
ous traits of his pioneer ancestors. Arriving in the 
North-west when its vast natural resources were as 
yet imtouched, he had seen far into the future when 
others saw only the present and, beginning in a 
small way, he invested in timber, water-power, 
and mines, tmtil he had become a power among 
the builders of the new civilization. With his 
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business aspirations more than realized, he had 
reverted to his love for scientific research, until 
he became the power behind the faculty of the 
North-west University. But with the coming of 
summer he would himself become the student, 
and return to the greatest of all teachers — Mother 
Nature — ^and for months on end he would be lost 
among the snow-peaks and canons of the vast 
wilderness that lies west of the Rockies. 

Of Captain John, too much could not be written. 
Possessing all of the rugged virtues and few of the 
weaknesses of mankind, he represented the mighty 
host that, living in the "no-man's" land between 
civilization and the wild, paves the way for its 
fellow-men, and dies unknown and unmoumed. 
For every Prfeiont, and Lewis, and Clark, there 
were a thousand imknown heroes who blazed 
the trails and, having fulfilled their destinies, 
returned to the earth their coiu'age and toil had 
won. 

George Draper and Fred Morgan were — ^just 
boys, but they differed from the average boy in 
that they were products of the North-western 
Frontier, and that their life in the open had 
stamped them with an air of physical power and 
self-confidence that made them appear old for 
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their years. In three things only were they aUke : 
in their affection for each other; in their love of 
the great outdoors, and in their adoration of 
Daniel Draper, their foster-father. Those of my 
readers who have followed their adventures 
through The Quest of the Golden Valley and The 
White Blanket will remember their apprenticeship 
in Dan Draper's clearing at the foot of the Olym- 
pic Moimtains; their stem initiation into the 
hardships and suffering of the life of an Alaskan 
prospector, and their final triumph, alone and un- 
aided, on the grim headwaters of the Tokanuska. 
But just when the wild, free life had begun to 
exert its greatest claim on the two boys, they came 
face to face with their first great sorrow. 

For some time Dan Draper had been watching 
the boys, and their remarkable success on the 
Tokanuska convinced him that they must not be 
allowed to run wild any longer. **You look and 
act like a pair o* two-year-old bear cubs," 
he said severely, "and the time has come when 
ye've got to develop some brains as well as 
muscle. '* 

There was a twinkle in his deep-set eyes, for 
he loved the boys, and was proud of them, and, 
although the decision meant giving them up, the 
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boys realized that his mind was set, and that 
there was no use in arguing. 

With a six-months' tan from the Alaskan snow- 
fields they reached the North-west University, and 
before the tan had worn off they had mastered 
the rudiments of football, and were holding their 
own in their studies. But, best of all, it was here 
that they met Doctor Spencer, and it was during 
the long winter evenings in front of his big fire- 
place that the plans for the Behring Sea expedi- 
tion were formed, and now the planning and worry 
were over and done with, and Captain John's 
little schooner was bearing them into the tm- 
known. 

Doctor Spencer and Fred Morgan were studying 
a chart that lay between them. After a long 
silence in which the Doctor made careful measure- 
ments with a pair of calipers, he turned to Captain 
John, who was balancing a coffee-pot on the stove, 
and said: "Captain John, this chart makes it a 
seventeen-mile walk from Bear Cove to Halibut 
Bay. If that's correct it will be a thirty-four-mile 
roimd-trip — and that's a pretty hard day." 

"That chart's like my wife's brother — ^hansom, 
but tmreliable," the Captain answered. "It's 
only a twelve-mile portage and I know it, 'cause 
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IVe padked my hundred pounds o' caribou meat 
over it many a time." 

''Twenty-foiu* miles with a pack half-way is a 
good day's work ! Do you think you and George 
can stand it?" the Doctor said, turning to Fred. 

"Surest thing you know!" Fred replied, with a 
confident grin. 

*'If your boys kin pack like this one kin sail," 
Captain John said with a nod towards George, 
**ye'll be all right, but the snow in the mountain 
passes is as soft as mush now, an' ye'll find it 
powerful tedious work afore ye land on t'other 
side." 

"It isn't the packing or the soft snow that's 
worrying me — ^it's these ten-pound rubber-boots 
that 'get my goat'!" Fred grumbled with a frown 
at his heavily encased feet. 

"You just wait!" Captain John ejaculated, 
with a deep laugh. "The Alasky Peninsula's the 
allfiredest wet piece o' land in all creation ! Why, 
I've seed it when Behrin' Sea was a heap drier 
than the mainland!" 

"Why's that?" Fred questioned, with a smile 
at the Captain's humorous way of expressing 
himself. 

"It's the meltin' snow mostly, though there's 
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a heap o' rain and fog," Captain John explained. 
** Rubber boots is the only footgear what '11 keep 
ye'r feet dry, unless ye wear mucklucks like these 
here ones I got on, but to git muckltccks yeVe 
got to ketch an Aleute, an' they're headed fer the 
fishin* grounds this time o' year." 

Fred was engaged in a close examination of 
Captain John's Aleutian boots, with their almost 
indestructible soles of walrus hide and their light, 
water-proof tops of sea lion skin, when George's 
face, shining with salt spray, appeared at the 
hatch. 

"There's a big show on. Doctor — ^birds — ^mil- 
lions of them! You'd better take a look!" 

The Doctor and Pred soon reached the hatch 
and, with their bodies protected from the flying 
spray, turned their eyes northward. The first 
glance disclosed what appeared to be a low-lying 
cloud completely spanning the northern horizon, 
but as they watched, the cloud dissolved into a 
vast swarm of flying birds. 

"They are mures migrating to their nesting 
grounds in the Aleutians," the Doctor said, as 
he lowered his binoculars. Prom the eastward 
another gigantic flock was speeding towards them. 

"They fly like that for two or three days at a 
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time," Captain John observed. **Ye*ll find 'em 
on the Behrin' Sea side later on, an' their eggs 
ain't bad eatin'." 

The Doctor, with the scientist's desire for facts, 
was engaged in a complicated problem. **They 
are flying forty miles an hotir, at a conservative 
estimate there are fifty birds in a cross-section of 
the flock. Compute the number of cross-sections 
passing a given point in an hour and multiply 
by eight. ..." He began to figure on the 
hatchcombing with a pencil, but ended when his 
figures began to run into the millions. They 
crossed the miu'es' line of flight a half hour later 
and only then did they realize the full wonder of 
the sight, for the whole world seemed filled with 
the dense masses of sea-fowl. Overcome with awe 
at this manifestation of nature they watched in 
silence, until a mufl9ed report, like a distant can- 
non-shot, drew their eyes ahead. 

At first they saw nothing but a gleaming streak 
of foam that slowly faded from sight, and then 
there was a burst of spray, and a great body that 
gleamed like burnished steel rose high above the 
waves. * * Killers ! ' ' cried Captain John, but before 
he could add more a dozen of these sea-tigers 
were in sight. They shot through the water like 
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giant torpedoes, but in addition they moved with 
a sense of power and a grace that no other creature 
can equal. The school seemed to be hunting, for 
they spread and tacked here and there, and the 
sharp exhaust as their lungs were freed of air 
carried clearly to the watchers on the schooner. 
Usually the killers merely rose to breathe, turning 
over as a porpoise does, but several times the 
tense watchers were rewarded by seeing one of 
the great creatures leap high in air and return to 
the sea with a thimderous shock, amid clouds of 
flying foam. Suddenly Captain John gave a 
hoarse cry of *'Thar she blows!" and although 
the boys had never heard the old whaling cry, they 
instantly grasped its meaning. Eagerly following 
the Captain's outstretched hand they saw what 
appeared to be a jet of steam that htmg for a mo- 
ment only above the waves before it disappeared. 
Without being told they knew it was the "spout" 
of a whale, but the Captain, with the experience 
of many a whaling voyage, had seen far more. 

"It's a 'humpback' with a calf," he explained. 
"And look!" he added excitedly. "Them devils 
know it too ! We'll soon see blood I'm athinkin'." 

By some miraculous sense the killers had dis- 
covered their prey, for their quartering of the sea 
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became short and their movements even more 
savage and sinister. Possibly they scented the 
whale's oily trail through the cold sea for they 
soon gathered in a compact school and swept 
onward at terrific speed towards their huge victim. 
Overhead the vast army of migrating mures swept 
endlessly westward, indifferent to the tragedy that 
was being staged below, but had they felt any 
curiosity in the battle of the titans they could not 
have stopped, for they were obejring the mating 
call, and the lure of the nesting-ledges that over- 
hang the surf-torn reefs. 

George, however, was htrnian, and a feeling of 
horror came over him at the thought of the help- 
lessness of the whale mother and her calf. He felt 
a foolish desire to cry out a warning, but realizing 
that no htrnian intervention could change the laws 
of the sea, he eased the schooner so that they 
might pass closer to the scene of the battle. 

The killers were within a short quarter mile of 
the whale when she seemed to sense their presence, 
for her puffs of steam-like breath showed that she 
was heading straight for the open sea. 

"She's a wise old gal, but she's too late. Her 
calf will hold her back," Captain John said sadly, 
for he too was overcome with a feeling of pity for 
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the huge creature. He spoke with full knowledge 
of her terrible foes, for the killers soon closed. 
Luckily, little could be seen of the savage murder 
that followed, for the rough sea hid most of the 
bloody details. Once they saw the whale in a 
fury raise herself half out of water with two great 
killers clinging like bulldogs to her lower jaw. 
The yoimg calf disappeared early in the fray, but 
whether or not the valiant mother escaped the 
killer pack they never knew, for a snow-covered 
headland came between and they found themselves 
ghding up a deep fiord that wound northward 
into an amphitheatre of snowy moimtains. 

During the excitement of the last hour even 
Captain John, old sea-dog that he was, had for- 
gotten the passage of time, but now he remem- 
bered his coffee-pot, and turned to build up the 
fire. 

"Look out for 'wullies' now," he cautioned from 
his seat in the hatch. **We are dose under the 
moimtains, and one is liable to hit us any minute. ' ' 

George and Fred were familiar with the Alaskan 
"wuUies," or glader-winds that sweep down with 
demoniac fury from the moimtain heights, but 
the word was new to the Doctor, and Captain 
John had to explain. 
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"A 'wully/ " the old seaman began as he nursed 
the coflfee-pot, "is the all-firedest mean wind that 
blows. First of all, she comes, boom! . . . like 
that, and she's strong too — strong as a killer- 
whale. More 'an once I've seen a *wully' pick a 
eighteen-foot dory from the beach and break her 
to bits. When ye git to Behrin' Sea keep ye'r 
boat above high-water mark, and tie her down. 
If there ain't bresh to tie her to, put rocks in her, 
if ye don't ye'll be sorry." 

Their passage up Halibut Bay was slow, for the 
towering moimtains shut out the ocean wind, but 
occasional gusts that came down from the snow- 
fields drove them across the glassy water, imtil 
they reached the head of the fiord and dropped 
anchor. 

A short distance behind the beach stood a 
strange dwelling. The walls were covered with 
turf, and the dry grass with which the roof was 
thatched so resembled the surroimding landscape 
that the house would have been scarcely discern- 
ible but for the slender column of smoke that 
showed it was a habitation. 

**That there sod-palace is what we call a *bara- 
bara' in these parts," Captain John explained. 
'*Ye see there's no timber of any accoimt in this 
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neck o' the woods, so we have to do the best we 
can. The feller what lives there is called 'Windy 
Arm.' He's a trapper — ^foxes and land otter 
mostly — ^and he's as looney as they make 'em and 
about as sociable as a old brown bear." 

As if to prove his statement, the Captain blew 
his fog-horn, and in a moment a grim, sour-visaged 
man appeared at the door of the barabara, while 
a slinking wolf-like dog joined him, yelping his 
protest at the intrusion. Never had the boys 
seen so desolate a place and, although they had 
spent months in the wilderness, they shuddered 
at the thought of spending their lives in such a 
spot. Their spirits were improved by the work of 
getting their outfit ashore, and by nightfall their 
belongings were safely stowed in a rough shelter 
behind the trapper's hut. 



CHAPTER II 

PACK-STRAP AND TUMP-LINE 

The days that followed, while full of interest, were 
among the hardest that the boys had ever experi- 
enced. Relay-packing adds to hard work a 
monotony that breaks the spirit and drives men 
to the verge of hysteria. To do one's full part, a 
man must possess the strength of a draft-animal 
and acquire a philosophy that no physical or 
mental torture can weaken. 

The trail to Behring Sea woimd steadily upward 
from the shore of Halibut Bay imtil it reached 
the snow, where it stopped. From there onward 
they broke their own trail in the deep, slushy snow. 
When the leader became exhausted he fell to the 
rear and the next man took his place. Hour after 
hour and day after day the monotonous labour 
dragged on. Sometimes they moved in dense fogs 
through which they made their way by the feel 
of the trail, and when the spring sun blazed on 

the unbroken white mantle came the dreaded snow- 

i6 
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blindness. Through it all the Doctor tried man- 
fully to do his part, but he was luiable to carry 
such loads as the boys packed, and much of his time 
was spent in repairing Captain John's boat which 
had been injured by the weight of the winter snow. 

Luckily, the boys had been through the toil 
before, and knew that the day would come when 
their limbs would respond sinew by sinew and 
muscle by muscle to the terrific ordeal, and that, 
as the waste tissue was burned up and replaced 
by new, their bodies would harden to a point 
where they would be almost insensible to fatigue. 
But they knew that to reach this point they must 
wage a constant fight against discouragement, and 
so they laughed and joked while their brows were 
drawn with pain. 

One day as they threw themselves down, pant- 
ing for breath, on the soft grass that carpeted a 
small island of earth that broke the everlasting 
snow-fields, the Doctor, although lightly loaded, 
became mutinous : 

"This idea of imitating a pack-mule is getting 
on my nerves!" he said, wiping the sweat from 
his brow. "How you boys can stand, let alone 
walk, imder the big loads you carry is more than 
I can fathom!" 
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The boys smiled grimly at the Doctor's out- 
burst, and in a moment he continued: ** Often 
when I have been watching a football game, I've 
wondered how bone and muscle could stand the 
strain. You boys have played the game, tell me 
— ^is it as hard work as this?" 

George, who had loosened his pack-strap, 
chuckled aloud. 

"There has never been a sport invented that 
can touch packing for downright hard work," he 
answered. "In football, as in all other games, you 
work hard for a short time, and if you do happen 
to get hurt it's during the excitement, and you 
don't feel it much, but packing is steady, imbroken. 
suffering, mixed half and half with plain, unvar- 
nished exhaustion. Listen to that!" he said, as 
the moving of his feet in his heavy boots made a 
squeaking sound. "That's blood — ^both my boots 
full of it, and Fred's in the same fix. Last night 
when we pulled our socks oflf most of the skin on 
our ankles came oflf too!" 

The Doctor gave a start of dismay. 

"Bojrs, I am terribly shocked at what you tell 
me! I've been criminally selfish in letting you do 
so much hard work, and as soon as we can get to 
camp we'll rest until your feet are healed." He 
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insisted on their leaving their packs where they 
were, but to his amazement the boj^ met the 
proposal with broad grins. 

"We appreciate your thoughtfulness," George 
exclaimed when he saw a hurt look on the Doctor's 
face. "But this packing is a man's game, and if 
we sat down now and let our feet get soft, we'd 
have it all to do over again. Any sourdough will 
tell you that the best way to get rid of sore feet is 
to keep right on plugging along — ^the same thing 
holds with sore shoulders, or anything, and sooner 
or later the day comes when you're skookum' from 
head to foot." 

' ' That's right ! ' ' Fred agreed. ' ' When we came 
out of the Kachiltna Mountains last year our feet 
were so tough we could have packed barefoot 
without minding it — ^and as a matter of fact we 
did, for the soles of our shoes had gone before we 
struck the Tokanuska." 

But while the boj^ were Spartans in regard to 
hardening their bodies, they lost no opportimity 
to make their packs carry well. When it was a 
question of adjusting a pack-strap, or changing 
the strain on a tump-line they would go to infinite 
pains, but they knew, as all good packers know, 

' Chinook for strong. 
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that no pack-strap was ever invented that would 
make it possible to carry a heavy load 'without 
suffering. 

Despite their troubles, however, the boys had 
succumbed to the call of the Northland. With the 
coming of spring the wild things of the mountains 
were coming to life. The cackling of imnumbered 
thousands of ptarmigans came from every hand; 
foxes barked at them from the protecting cliffs 
as they plodded past, and himdreds of prettily 
marked ground-squirrels began to dig themselves 
out of their winter prisons and sit in the warm sim. 
The boys never grew tired of watching, the great 
eagles during their mating-flights. Sometimes two 
yellow-taloned rivals would meet high in the cold 
air and circle about each other like hostile battle- 
planes, till the roar of the wind through their 
powerful wings would reach the watchers a thou- 
sand feet below. 

But the one thing the boys never forgot was 
that they were in the home of the world's largest 
carnivorous animal, the great Alaskan brown bear, 
and their eyes were for ever searching the moim- 
tains for tracks, or the distant spot of brown that 
would disclose the monarch himself. The pass to 
Behring Sea, however, had been a crossing place 
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for man since the days of the Russian occupation, 
and the huge beasts with that uncanny intelli- 
gence that places them above all other wild crea- 
tures gave it a wide berth. Once, Dame Forttme 
smiled on the boys, for it so happened that a yoimg 
bear, for some reason only known to himself, 
decided to travel to the eastward. Although he 
was only a four-year-old, he weighed a good four 
himdred poimds and he could have made short 
work of the biggest black bear that ever walked. 
Whether or not he recognized the pass as dangerous 
must remain a mystery, but there was not the 
slightest suggestion of fear in his movements as 
he swung down a small gully that lead to the pass. 

Now it so happened that Dr. Spencer and the 
two boys had made an early start from Halibut 
Bay that morning, and shortly before the bear 
appeared they had thrown oflf their packs for a 
good rest on a little grass-covered bank near the 
centre of the pass. It also happened that '*Unga," 
the old trapper's mongrel dog, had joined the 
party, and while the men rested he devoted him- 
self to the hopeless task of digging out a groimd- 
squirrel that had sought sanctuary beneath a flat 
rock. 

It was at this moment that the bear entered 
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the valley, and in an instant the dog's keen nose 
caught his scent, and he sprang forward uttering 
a series of wolf -like howls. If noise could have 
injured the bear he would have died a speedy 
death, but a glance showed him the line of reclining 
men, and, prompted by good judgment, he broke 
into the wonderful bear "lope" that carries the 
huge beasts over the most rugged groimd at a speed 
no horse can equal. His course took him across 
the valley and up a narrow gully within plain view 
of the Doctor and the boys. 

Now *'Unga," in addition to being a timid dog, 
had inherited from some far distant wolf ancestor 
a deep-rooted fear of the bear family. His first 
attack had been prompted by the knowledge that 
the bear would not pursue him far, and that the 
three men would form a haven of safety when 
retreat became necessary. But the bear's pre- 
cipitate retreat completely surprised him, and a 
warm glow of warlike ardour swept over him. 
Could he have spoken he would have cried aloud : 
"I, Unga, am a mighty and terrible dog! Even 
the great brown bear flees at my approach! I 
shall follow and drive my enemy to the uttermost 
ends of the earth!" 

Suiting his actions to the last thought he rushed 
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after the bear with such an extraordinary burst 
of speed that he was soon close to the monster's 
heels. Amused shouts of encouragement from the 
boys spurred him to even greater efforts, with 
the result that he was soon actually snapping at 
the bear's flank. 

While "Unga" dreamed of everlasting fame, the 
bear was thinking. He, too, had inherited notions 
concerning dogs and men. Dogs were vermin — 
to be scattered to the winds by the wave of a paw, 
but men could kill at a great distance, and were 
to be respected. What this distance was, the bear 
did not know, but when he had put a good two 
himdred yards between himself and the boys, and 
when **Unga," blind with excitement, was making 
a last desperate attempt to dose, the bear turned 
in his tracks and sat down. The act was so sud- 
den that for one terrible moment **Unga" had to 
use his utmost strength to keep from rolling into 
the bear's clutches, and then he turned and fled, 
howling, down the mountainside. 

The Doctor and the boys laughed until their 
sides ached and **Unga," suddenly remembering 
an important engagement at home, trotted dis- 
consolately down the trail to Halibut Cove. Thus 
ended the boys' first adventure with the great 
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brown bear, and little did they suspect, as they 
resumed their packing, how different their next 
meeting would be. 

The amusing incident so occupied their minds 
that they plodded onward for a good mile before 
they fotmd it necessary to rest. Doctor Spencer 
was in a thoughtful frame of mind, aad after the 
boys had had a second good laugh at **Unga's" 
expense, he expressed his surprise at the bear's 
extraordinary behaviour. 

**The question of reason among the higher forms 
of animal life is of imusual interest," he concluded. 
*'Take this bear for example. Knowing that the 
dog was with a party of men, he fled until a safe 
distance was reached, whereupon he calmly sat 
down with an evident enjoyment of the situation. 
It shows a certain bigness of character on his part 
that few men would have exhibited under the 
same circumstances. Not that I want to destroy 
your faith in human nature, boj^, but you may 
discover some day, as I have, that while man is 
sometimes the highest form of life, he can also 
become the lowest." 

When they started onward they packed in 
silence. Later on, George remembered that a fit 
of mental depression came over him as the trail 
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dipped downward toward Behring Sea. After 
going over the matter quietly in his own mind he 
attributed his "bad spell" to the heavy packing 
under a hot stm and, in all probability, would 
have forgotten it had not a strange sequel of events 
branded it indelibly on his mind. 

It so happened that the trail followed the eastern 
side of a broad valley. Their camp was situated 
close by the Behring Sea beach at the base of a 
rocky bluff that was surmoimted by a Greek cross 
marking the grave of some forgotten Russian. 
The first point from which they could see their 
camp was from the top of a little hill over which 
the trail wound, and as usual they hturied to 
reach this spot, for almost their entire outfit was 
now cached at the base of the bluff, and they were 
in constant fear that a wandering bear or native 
might break into their food supply. 

As George, who was in the lead, topped the hill 
he was momentarily relieved by the sight of their 
cache, but the next moment the sight of smoke 
rising from their camp caused him to halt with a 
startled exclamation. Warned by his actions, 
Fred and the Doctor soon joined him, and, after 
convincing themselves that their camp had been 
visited, they pushed rapidly onward. 
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A long half hotir in which they tramped with 
knit brows brought them to the base of the bluflf, 
and rounding a dense thicket of alder bushes they 
came in view of two men who were sitting beside 
a small fire. Their approach had not been noticed 
as the trail was soft and grass-grown, and at the 
Doctor's hail the strangers leapt to their feet. 
For a moment their actions seemed to reflect an 
unexplainable fear, but, on seeing only a middle- 
aged man and two boys, the strangers regained 
their composure. George, who had stopped by 
the cache with Fred, noticed that the men were 
armed with rifles, but as that was to be expected 
in the wilderness, he sat down and began to re- 
move his pack. From his position close beside 
the cache he could take in the whole scene. 

As the Doctor approached, the smaller of the 
two strangers, a powerfully built man, with dark, 
deep-set eyes, turned to him, and, speaking in a 
harsh voice, said: "What might ye'r name be, 
and where're yer goin' to?" 

The Doctor being well experienced in trail eti- 
quette, instantly recognized the bad form of the 
query, but being slow to anger, he answered quiet- 
ly: "My name is Spencer, but where I am going 
is my own affair." 
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"Where ye'r goin', Mr. Spencer," the man re- 
peated with an ugly look, **is not ye'r own affair, 
'cause I'm here to tell ye that yeVe been tinkerin' 
with my boat r 

If a bombshell had fallen in the camp it could 
not have produced a greater sensation. From 
where he sat George saw the Doctor give an in- 
volimtary start, and, what interested him more, 
he noticed that the speaker's companion, a huge 
animal-Uke man, had brought his rifle across his 
knees and was sitting with his finger on the 
trigger. 

Although keenly alive to the seriousness of the 
situation the Doctor made a successful attempt to 
control himself. 

**This boat," he began evenly, **is the property 
of my friend. Captain John Scott of Sand Point, 
in the Shimiagin Islands. I have hired the boat 
from him, and I cannot agree to give it up on the 
word of a man that I do not know." 

**What you think cuts no ice on this beach," the 
stranger growled angrily. "I'm tellin' ye that this 
boat was stole from me, maybe by this here Scott 
man ye speak of, and what's more — Ftn takitC it 
backr* 

As he ceased speaking the riaffian threw his rifle 
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across his left arm with the muzzle pointing di- 
rectly at Doctor Spencer's chest. 

During the unpleasant scene George's mind had 
been working at record speed. Prom where he 
sat he could touch the tarpaulin that covered their 
supplies, and he suddenly remembered that on 
the preceding day he had placed his own and Fred's 
rifle between two flour sacks on the side of the 
cache nearest to him. To think was to act, and 
under cover of his pack he slid his hand under the 
heavy canvas and gently drew the two gims into 
view. Fred, who sat beside him, had not been 
slow to catch the significance of George's act, and 
under cover of George's pack he grasped his rifle 
and forced two cartridges into the magazine. An 
instant later George rose slowly to his feet. 

The unwelcome visitors, still contemptuous of 
the Doctor's youthful companions, were regarding 
him with sinister intentness, when George levelled 
his rifle and commanded : * * Drop those gims ! " 

As the men turned with startled faces, they 
found themselves covered by the two boys, and 
in an instant their threatening air turned to one 
of cringing cowardice. 

"Don't shoot!" the spokesman growled, placat- 
ingly. **We just wanted our boat, and ain't done 
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no harm." But George who had advanced and 
taken their firearms made no answer, but, turning 
to Fred, said: **Keep them covered while I get 
rid of these gims." An instant later he was on 
his way to the water, but the Doctor, grasping 
his intent, stopped him. 

** Don't throw those gims into the sea, George," 
he said quietly, "or we will have to feed these 
men." 

George's fighting blood was up, and for a mo- 
ment he hesitated, but he soon recognized the 
Doctor's logic. To deprive the men of their fire- 
arms would be depriving them of their only means 
of securing food, but despite this knowledge he 
gave back the gtms with reluctance. 

The Doctor, however, took every precaution. 
After feeling the men's pockets to assure himself 
that they contained no ammunition, he emptied 
the magazines of the two rifles, but, before return- 
ing them to their owners, he warned them in the 
following words: '*You men have attempted to 
commit a criminal act. What your reasons are I 
have no way of knowing, but I warn you that we 
are now prepared, and at the sUghtest attempt at 
further hostility on your part we shall take serious 
action, and the next time you will not get off as 
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easily as you have this. You must have some 
ammunition in your camp, but I advise you to 
save it for procuring food, and to leave this neigh- 
bourhood." 

As Doctor Spencer handed back the rifles the 
men hesitated a moment, their faces dark with 
passion, but as they saw George and Fred standing 
ready with their loaded rifles, they turned quickly 
and followed the sea beach eastward. The Doctor 
and the two boys stood as motionless as statues 
watching the departing men, but while their 
bodies were motionless their minds were filled 
with disquieting thoughts, for they knew that 
while these two men were at large on the Behring 
Sea coast their trip would not be the pleasant 
excursion they had planned. 



CHAPTER III 

BEHRING SEA 

George never forgot the thrill with which he 
awoke on the following morning. All the toil of 
packing their outfit across the mountains was 
finished and forgotten, and the future was golden 
with the promise of adventure and the lure of the 
unknown. The towering range through which 
they had struggled so painfully seemed to have 
closed in behind them like a great barrier, shutting 
out even the memory of civiUzation. 

Prom the door of the tent George could see a 
new world spread out before him. On either side 
of Bear Cove great snow-capped moimtains sloped 
steeply to the water; fragments of winter ice-floes 
littered the beaches, and northward Behring Sea 
vanished into a blue haze against which loomed 
the shapes of tmcharted islands. As he studied 
the magnificent desolation his eyes suddenly nar- 
rowed, for across the cove a column of blue smoke 
showed where their impleasant visitors of the pre- 
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ceding day were camped, and he remembered with 
a feeling of resentment that even in this far-oflf 
spot they would have to be on guard against their 
fellow-men. 

Dr. Spencer awoke in a happy mood which even 
the sight of the hostile camp could not subdue. 
The weight of worldly cares had dropped from 
his shoulders like a cast-off coat, and he laughed 
and joked gaily as their frugal breakfast sizzled 
on the Yukon camp-stove. 

All their talk was of the day*s work — ^the "jump- 
off/* as the first plimge into the wilderness was 
called by the old-time plainsmen. Their plan was 
simple as aU good plans should be. They were to 
travel eastward for in that direction the coast was 
least known. When it was possible, the boys 
were to navigate the boat while the Doctor fol- 
lowed the beach, for in that way nothing of im- 
portance would be passed by and where their 
camps would be would depend upon chance, for 
the coast was but roughly charted and they would 
have to take things as they foimd them. 

As soon as their breakfast of oatmeal, tea, and 
bacon was finished, they began the loading of the 
boat. George's ability as a boatman had been 
quickly recognized by the Doctor during the voy- 
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age from Shumagin Islands, and he gladly turned 
over this important responsibility to his yoimg 
companion. 

Before they had succeeded in laimching their 
craft George realized that handling her would 
indeed be a responsibiUty, for she was a composite 
affair that showed in her battered hull the scars 
of many a stormy voyage. In all probability she 
had commenced her career as a ** tender" in a 
salmon cannery, for a dorylike bow and a well- 
drawn sheer spoke eloquently of fisherman origin. 
How she had reached Behring Sea was a mystery, 
but the fact remained that Captain John had f oimd 
her on the beach with a stove-in stem. A few 
new boards and a little caulking had made her 
seaworthy once more, and between the times that 
Captain John had use for her, he left her below 
the cliff on Bear Cove where the Doctor had f oimd 
her. One glance at the boat's massive construction 
and the rough, hand-hewn sweeps that answered 
for oars, convinced George that rowing her would 
be man's work, but profiting by past experience 
he converted a spare sweep, a pole, and one of 
their spare tarpaulins into an excellent sprit-sail. 

Loading the boat was a diflBcult problem, but 
they went at it with a will, and before the sim had 
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dimbed above the eastern mountains they had 
pushed off and headed for the open sea. 

George gave the hostile camp a wide berth, 
for even the Doctor admitted that the men might 
be rash enough to take a shot at them, but, al- 
though Fred searched the camp carefully through 
powerful binoculars, he saw no signs of life except 
the fire and a weather-beaten tent partly hidden 
in an alder thicket. They felt, however, that keen 
eyes were watching their slightest move, and 
although they sensed the hostility of the silent 
camp it was f ortimate for their peace of mind that 
they did not know what was going on inside the 
weather-beaten shelter. 

Black Jack, the smaller of the two men, was, like 
Fred, eagerly staring through a pair of binoculars. 
In fact, he had been watching the Doctor's party 
for the past hour, but from the cover of the tent 
he had the advantage of seeing, without being seen. 
Behind him loomed the giant form of Red Knude- 
sen. At last Black Jack lowered his glasses and 
said: "The feller sittin' for'ard is tryin' to locate 
us." 

"Let 'im try," Knudeseii growled, "he won't 
see nothin'." 

After a second pause Knudesen grew impatient. 
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"What d'ye make 'em out as?" he asked. 

"Hanged if I know!" Black Jack grumbled. 
"They ain't like any other bunch I ever see. 
Yisterday I had 'em down fer *chechawkers,'' but 
I was barkin' up the wrong tree. D'ye see the 
way they rigged that sprit-sail? And d'ye mind 
the way they toted them packs, and made camp ? 
Well, I'm tellin' ye now that the two yoimgtms 
has seen a heap o' trail work. They sure looks like 
'chechawkers, ' but they acts like 'sourdoughs, '' 
so I guess we'll have to lay low fer a while." 

"Lay low, is it?" Knudesen growled, his face 
black with anger, "if ye'd a done what I wanted 
and opened up on 'em 'afore they seen us, we'd 'a 
bin on our way to Puget Sound with a boat an' 
outfit." 

Before Knudesen had ceased speaking Black 
Jack turned on him with so savage a light in his 
dark eyes that his huge companion recoiled invol- 
untarily. "Listen, Knudesen," he began quietly, 
but with a note of deadly coldness in his voice, 
"if you had rim this here outfit we'd 'a bin on our 
way to McNeil's Island^ three months back. An' 
I'm tellin' yer that if there's any shootin', it be- 

' Alaskan for "tenderfeet." » Experienced frontiersmen. 

i Washington State penitentiary. 
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gins here in this tent and 77/ do the buryin' after- 
wards.'' He paused for a moment to let the full 
significance of his words sink in and then he con- 
tinued : 

''This is the last time Fll tell ye that this ain't 
no horse country like Montana, where ye kin 
grab a cayuse and gallop across the Canady line 
when you wants to make a git-away. If we git 
out o' this coimtry without bein' 'puUed' we'll be 
the first men to do it, fer it's water all the way and 
ye kain't hide on water like ye kin in the moun- 
tains. Now, Fm again' to git that boat, but when 
I sails her south I don't want no rope arotmd my 
neck!" 

Although Knudesen was a giant physically, his 
mentaUty was scarcely above that of an animal. 
Completely dominated by Black Jack's personal- 
ity he cringed as a savage dog cringes before the 
master it fears. **What you say, goes. Jack," he 
said placatingly. "It's just that I hates this 
coimtry and wants to git South." 

**If that's the way ye feel, I'm with yer," Black 
Jack answered, "so git a move on an' we'll bust 
camp." 

The two men fell to work with a silence and 
efficiency that came from a lifetime spent in the 
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open, and before a half hour had passed they had 
disappeared through a deep gorge that ran east- 
ward through the mountains. 

In the meantime George had reached the eastern 
point of the bay, and, feeling that all danger from 
the strangers was at an end, he steered towards 
the beach and followed it as closely as the shallow 
water would permit. The sea had been smooth 
at first but now a steady land-breeze roughened 
the surface, and with the sprit-sail drawing nicely 
they made good time. 

There was no need to talk for they were all 
overcome with awe at the grandeur of the views 
that imfolded before them as they sailed along. 
As far as they could see the beach was low and 
sandy, behind the beach the land stretched away 
in grassy ** flats" or rolling hills, patterned with 
dense alder thickets that swept upward to the 
snow-crowned mountains. Deep valleys ran far 
back among the ranges, like blue tunnels, through 
which came the rain-clouds from the Pacific. The 
boys felt an almost irresistible desire to land and 
explore each hill and canon, but the knowledge 
that the farther they went the wilder the coimtry 
would become reconciled them to waiting. 

When they had sailed a number of miles beyond 
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the point of Bear Cove the Doctor decided to 
land. 

"We're well beyond the reach of oiir unpleasant 
visitors," he said with a smile, "and beyond that 
headland you'll find a small fiord called Aleute 
Bay, at least the chart says so, where you can 
camp. That will give me a walk of only six or 
eight miles and I'll meet you about supper time." 

As the boat groimded in the shallow water the 
Doctor had finished his preparations. A high- 
power rifle, a small camera, binoculars, and a 
canvas specimen bag was all he carried, but 
George insisted on filling his specimen bag with 
a Uberal supply of food. "You never know in 
this country when you may get caught and have 
to *siwash' ' it, and if anything does happen to you 
you'll need food," he explained. 

"Well, here's hoping I don't!" the Doctor 
laughed as he waved good-bye, and a moment 
later the boat was again moving eastward. 

The Sim had disappeared behind a bank of 
clouds while the Doctor had been disembarking, 
and a cold wind sweeping down from the moun- 
tains filled their sail and sent them onward at 
increased speed. Their proximity to the beach, 

< Alaskan for a camp without shelter or blankets. 
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however, relieved any worry that they might have 
felt, for they concluded that if the worst happened 
they could make a landing, as the wind was off 
shore and there was no surf. 

All went well imtil they reached the headland 
the Doctor had alluded to. They ploughed rapidly 
onward through the smooth water, for the boat 
was well loaded and the wind was fair abeam. On 
rounding the headland the boys saw a small bay, 
and, beyond, a broad valley winding inland be- 
tween precipitous mountains. Across the bay was 
a smooth beach backed by alder thickets through 
which a snow-fed stream flowed to the sea. To 
reach it they had to cross the bay, for their boat 
having no centre-board could not sail far "into 
the wind." They were nearly half-way across 
and a few minutes more would have seen them 
safely landed, when, with the roar of an express 
train, a **wully" struck them. 

All that the boys remembered afterwards was 
that the wind blew with a fury that was terrifying, 
and that they were utterly helpless before it. The 
mast of their sprit-sail broke like a pipestem at 
the first blast and they were deluged with sheets 
of solid water that were blown from the surface 
of the bay. In an instant the daylight was gone 
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and they clung in semi-darkness to the windward 
gunwale in a frantic attempt to keep their boat 
on an even keel. The full fury of the squall could 
not have lasted more than a few minutes but after 
the worst had passed a savage gale still blew and 
the boys found themselves drifting through clouds 
of ice-cold spray into the open sea. 

In some way George had managed to keep a 
hold on the steering-sweep and by steadying the 
boat he undoubtedly saved her from foundering, 
for she was nearly swamped by the time that he 
got her imder control. 

There was Uttle time to be lost and the boys 
made the most of it. While Fred bailed George 
pulled their sprit-sail into the boat, rolling it 
loosely about the broken mast. He then lashed 
the tangled mass with the main-sheet, and, after 
fastening the bundle to the boat's painter, threw 
it overboard. This method of making a * 'sea- 
drag," or "drog," as mariners call it, he had 
learned from the fishermen on the eastern coast, 
and the knowledge soon proved its worth, for the 
drog quickly brought the boat's head into the 
wind and they foimd themselves riding safely on 
the rough sea. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DARKEST HOUR 

The respite allowed them both to bail, and a half 
hour's steady grind made the boat fairly dry. 
While they bailed they talked over their plight, 
saving their breath when the roar of the wind and 
sea drowned their voices. By the aid of his 
pocket compass George foimd the course of the 
wind, and as Fred had had little or no experience 
on salt water he followed George's directions with 
the calmness that he always displayed in the 
presence of danger. 

** We're drifting north," George shouted, "and 
the coastline runs north-east and south-west. What 
we'll have to do is to take to the sweeps and buck 
the seas, 'cause we don't want to be too far oflE 
shore when the wind quits." 

Fred nodded his assent, and they got out the 
sweeps and began a toil that seemed never to end. 
Throughout the day their rowing seemed to do 
little but relieve the strain on the drog, but even 
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that made them happy, as they knew then that 
they were not drifting fast. So dark was the day 
that the coming of night made little difference; 
for hour after hour they pulled at the sweeps. 
Luckily they had food, a can of pilot-bread and 
some raw bacon, which they munched himgiily 
in turn while the other toiled at the sweeps. 
Rough fare that it was, it gave them strength 
and courage, and they needed it, for shortly after 
midnight fate dealt them a cruel blow. 

Ever since the wully had struck them George's 
greatest fear had been that the boat's seams would 
open. The terrific stress and poimding that she 
was receiving in the heavy sea would have been 
a hard test for a far better boat, and throughout 
even the worst of the storm he had kept an anxious 
watch on the amoimt of water in her hull. When 
midnight had passed and the boat had not leaked 
alarmingly he took heart, but a few minutes later 
he felt cold water washing about his feet, and 
realized that the thing he feared had happened, 
for experience told him that this was no ordinary 
seepage, but an actual leak, caused by the opening 
of a seam, and for the first time he looked the cold 
facts in the face and realized that they might 
never see land. 
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After the first shock of the discovery had passed 
he steeled himself to the coming struggle, and, 
assuming a matter-of-fact tone, called: "Tumble 
aft, Fred, and man the ptmips, the water's gaining 
on us." 

But Fred, too, soon sensed the danger, for as 
he bailed, he remembered that the boat's seams 
had begun to tighten before the storm struck them, 
and as the thought that they might not be able 
to keep down the water came to him he forgot his 
numbed hands and aching back and fell to work 
with all his strength. 

**Easy does it!" George cautioned. '*K we 
can't keep the water down by steady bailing, we'll 
swamp before daylight, so save your strength, and 
keep your back up, for when daylight comes we 
can locate the trouble." 

**How about chucking our load overboard?" 
Fred asked. But here again George's experience 
proved its worth, for he pointed out that with the 
exception of a fif ty-poimd salt sack most of their 
provisions would help to float them, and that the 
flour sacks in particular were as valuable as an 
equal number of life preservers. Acting on this 
knowledge they securely lashed their supplies and 
returned to their bailing with lighter hearts. 
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Thereafter they worked in silence, and the drog 
saved their lives, for it held the boat's head to the 
wind and enabled them to devote their entire 
attention to their fight with the leak. Then, as 
the slow minutes passed their fear turned to hope, 
for by steady bailing they had gained a little on 
the incoming water and this enabled them to 
snatch an occasional rest. 

But, nevertheless, the hours that followed 
seemed like years to the two boys. Every time 
the boat lurched upward to meet a wave or 
plimged downward into the trough of the sea, they 
thought of the loosened board and held their breath, 
but Dame Nature in her wisdom has put a limit 
on man's ability to suffer, and in time their fears 
became deadened by the very constancy of 
their danger. 

They f oimd that their greatest relief came from 
talking, for, beside the mental comfort it gave 
them, it enabled them to make a definite plan of 
campaign should daylight ever come. In this 
way the boys fought the great fight, and "the 
darkest hour before the dawn" was at last pierced 
with a yellow ray of light, and as the night fled 
westward they saw a line of wind-torn waves 
against the eastern horizon. Then nearer objects 
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came into view, and at last they coiild see each 
other's faces and read there the price they had 
paid in toil and suffering. 

But with the light came courage and they 
attacked the water with such success that the 
stem-boards were soon exposed. A moment later 
George gave a glad cry. **Look, Fred!'' he 
shouted. ** It's the stem! The new wood swelled 
more than the old, and we'll have it fixed in a 
jiffy!" 

For a half hour he lay over the stem calling for 
nails from the kitchen-box, wood from the floor- 
boards, and ravellings from their blankets, while 
the Behring Sea rollers drenched him to the 
shoulders. Fred handed them out in an ecstacy 
of hope, bailing lustily between times while 
George babbled of oakiun, cauUdng-irons, and 
garboard strakes. At last the job was done, and 
George's eager query was answered by a joyous 
shout from Fred that the leak was stopped, and 
as they lay back on the drenched tarpaulin and 
munched their raw bacon and soggy biscuits they 
smiled the smile of those who have won a victory. 

As they ate, their eyes took in the vast expanse 
of lead-grey sea, and instinctively their eyes 
turned south, where, instead of the hoped-for 
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land, a film of clouds met the horizon. The lack 
of bird life, too, depressed them, for they knew 
that the birds would be close to land, but they 
derived some comfort from the fact that the sea 
was going down and the wind falling, and with 
their breakfast eaten and the southern cloud-bank 
for an objective, they stood at the sweeps and took 
up the long Portuguese stroke that eats up the 
miles with a minimum of effort. 

Now training and experience are closely related. 
To Fred, who had neither, where the sea was con- 
cerned, the winds and waves were a closed book, 
but George had the sea in his blood, as the saying 
goes, and his restless eyes and brain were ever at 
work, searching and pondering. To him the cloud- 
bank to the south meant more than mere clouds; 
first it meant a steering point, which was tangible, 
then it meant the meeting place of two titanic 
forces, the battlegroimd of the warm Pacific winds 
and the cold of the North. So, as he toiled at 
the sweeps, his mind was busy noting and apprais- 
ing a himdred minute details, that, taken singly, 
might be of no importance, but, once woven 
together, might form a road to safety. 

First, he noticed that the southern clouds were 
rising, and that the air was growing colder. The 
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sea was still rough but the waves were broken and 
choppy, and feeling the surge of a great hope he 
dropped his oars and unwound the sprit-sail with 
feverish haste. 

** Better stick to the sweeps," Fred remonstrated. 
"What wind there is, is against us, and we've got 
to keep going." 

**Sure we have," George assented. "But I've 
got a hunch, Fred. Unless Fm clean off my guess 
the wind is getting ready to change, and if she 
does we'll be sitting by an alder fire tonight eating 
bacon and beans and hot bread." 

"Don't forget the tea!" Fred joined in hastily, 
for their lack of water was beginning to be a real 
hardship, and their lips were dry and cracked from 
the salt spray. 

Luckily the sprit-sail mast had broken low down 
and by taking a lubber's reef in the sail and refit- 
ting the mast-butt the rig proved satisfactory. 
When the repairs were completed George refiu-led 
the sail ready for use, and retiu-ned to his post at 
the stem sweeps. 

As they rowed on a mist came over the sun and 
the air grew sharper. George wet his finger and 
held it up, and an immistakable coolness on its 
north side filled him with confidence. 
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"She's coming, Fred! In a half hour you'll be 
curled up dreaming of strawberry ice-cream, while 
this old tub goes jtmiping for the mainland!" 

His enthusiasm was so contagious that Fred, 
despite his doubts, began to feel hopeful. 

Before many minutes had passed a distinct puflf 
of wind from the north ruffled the waves. Their 
excitement was such that they almost feared to 
speak, but the first puff was followed by a second, 
and a third in quick succession, and by the time 
George had raised the sail and carried the sheet 
aft a steady breeze was bearing them southward. 

As he fastened the sweeps to the gunwale Fred 
turned to George with shining eyes. 

**When it comes to sailing, George, you're the 
Hyas Tyhee!' If I'm ever worth a million dollars, 
I'll give you half of it ! " He threw himself on the 
tarpaulin that covered their supplies and before 
George could answer, was sleeping the sleep of 
exhaustion. 

The hoiu-s that followed seemed to George like 
a strange dream. Wrapped in a blanket to pro- 
tect himself against the ice-cold wind he drove 
the boat steadily southward. The monotonous 
surge of the waves and the steady roll of the boat 

* Chinook for Big Chief. 
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was at times too much for his overtaxed body and 
he woiild fall asleep to be wakened instantly by 
the flapping of the sail and the pitch of the cross- 
seas. 

His eyes seldom left the cloud-wall that rose 
slowly above the southern horizon, and the tower- 
ing billows of vapour, touched by the morning sim, 
so resembled snow-covered ranges that, hours 
before the real rock and ice appeared he felt that 
he was close to land. Later the swells grew more 
even, and by lashing the steering-sweep he could 
catch an occasional cat-nap. 

Once, on awakening suddenly, he foimd himself 
among a small herd of seals and nearly jumped out 
of his skin with svuprise and excitement. The 
seals were sleeping peacefully in the wash of the 
sea, their nostrils closing automatically when the 
water washed over them. Then the birds came, 
mures, puffins, guillemots, and eider ducks by the 
millions. These were the fishers who daily went 
to sea to get food for their mates and young on the 
rocky nesting islands. Ordinarily George would 
have been filled with interest in the bird life about 
him, but the details of the coast were beginning to 
appear, and the serious question of where he 
should land claimed all his attention. 

4 
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The boys had had little time to worry about the 
Doctor, but now that land was in sight George 
felt the great responsibility resting on him. He 
knew that the Doctor would make his food last 
as long as possible, but sleeping without blankets 
or shelter was a serious experience for a man of 
his age. George was alive to the fact that a mis- 
take on his part might prolong the Doctor's suffer- 
ing several days, and he therefore devoted all his 
efforts to locating Aleute Bay. 

Of the coast he knew little, for he had only seen 
the few miles that lay east of Bear Cove, so he 
turned his entire attention to the towering moun- 
tains that stretched across the southern horizon. 
George had learned by long experience that what 
we call "a btmip of locality" in civilization is not 
a gift, nor an instinct, but the ability to remember 
seemingly unimportant details, and to utilize the 
knowledge thus stored in the brain. 

During the long days of packing he had become 
thoroughly familiar with that portion of the moun- 
tains that lay between Halibut Bay and Bear Cove. 
He also knew that every mountain range has 
individual characteristics, and that each portion 
of a range differs in some minute way from the 
other portions. Sometimes these differences are 
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so slight that a man cannot explain them, but his 
trained perception instantly notes the smallest 
variation and enables him to draw dorrect con- 
clusions. 

To explain it briefly, George had to a high de- 
gree what frontiersmen call "moimtain sense," and 
now as he looked westward his eyes suddenly rested 
on a group of mountains that raised their snowy 
heads above a bank of clouds far to the southward. 
To an imtrained observer there was no particular 
formation that made them different from the 
nearest peaks, and, furthermore, George had never 
seen the range from the north, but he felt instantly 
that these were the mountains he sought, and with 
the courage of his convictions he changed his 
course and drove the boat south-east. 

The moimtains were about twelve miles away 
and before George had sailed half the distance he 
began to pick up familiar landmarks. To the 
westward appeared the islands lying opposite Bear 
Cove, and showing dimly through the clouds he 
at last located the valley that ran inland from 
Aleute Bay. 

At the sight of what meant home to him he 
gave a glad shout, but Fred was sleeping the 
deathlike sleep that rebuilds tired muscles, and 
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he did not stir. Soon a white Une of surf showed 
against the low beach line, and realizing the dijffi- 
culty of handling their heavy boat George was on 
the point of awakening Fred, but a shallow bar 
ran out from Aleute Bay and he drove the boat 
through a deep but narrow channel close to the 
beach. In a moment the roar and surge of the 
sea was left behind, and the boat glided across 
the quiet water and came gently to land. 

For some minutes George sat without moving. 
The quiet and peace of the little bay was such a 
contrast to the horn's of toil and danger that had 
passed that his overworked mind and body could 
no longer respond. He noticed in a dazed way that 
a tumbled down barabara stood behind the beach, 
and that a film of smoke was rising from the sod 
chimney, but the discovery awakened no interest 
or sm-prise in a brain already overladen with 
emotions. 

At last the quiet and peace penetrated into 
Fred's dreams and he awoke. First he stared 
blankly at George, and beyond to the bar where 
the surf was beating thimderously, then his amazed 
eyes found the beach and he realized that the 
land was not a dream but a glorious reality. A 
radiant smile lit up his gatmt face and turning to 
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George, he cried: "It's land! I can see it, and 
smell it! But where in the name of the Great 
Horn Spoon did you find it?'' 

** We're on the south coast of Behring Sea, in a 
place called Aleute Bay," George answered, with 
a contented laugh, "and if you don't believe me," 
he added, pointing to a strange figure that came 
towards them over the sand, "go ask the Aleute!" 



CHAPTER V 



"caribou johnny" 



George had spoken in jest, but as the figure drew 
closer they stared with a gasp of astonishment. 
Never in their lives had they seen so pitiful a 
figure. Emaciated, scarcely clothed, tottering in 
the last extremity of weakness, it came towards 
them in silence, and in silence they watched ex- 
pecting to see it crtmiple in a lifeless mass on the 
sand. 

As it drew closer they saw that it was an Aleute 
boy, but the tight-drawn skin and simken eyes 
gave him the appearance of an old man. The mane 
of stiff, black hair that stood out from his head 
like a fur seal's mane was the only sign of youth 
that remained. At last he reached the boat and 
halted, swaying slightly, then his mouth opened 
but no sound came forth. A look of fear seemed 
to lie in the deep-set eyes, and, raising his head, 
he spoke. The words came in a whisper so great 
was his weakness. 

54 
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"Me Caribou Johnny. Me Atu man. Me — 
sick — see?" 

He raised a mangled right arm, black with 
dried blood. The sleeve of his cheap black shirt 
had been ripped off at the shoiilder. 

"You bad man — ^but me glad you come. Your 
friend he stay long time." 

For a moment the boy stood with his arm 
extended, but the effort had cost too much, his 
knees bent under him and he sank limply to the 
beach. 

In an instant the two boys were beside him, and 
lifting the pitiful mass of skin and bones they 
moved carefully towards the barabara. One 
glance at the black and evil-smelling interior con- 
vinced them that it was no place for their patient, 
and carrying him to a soft mat of last year's grass 
they gently laid him down. Fred was the first 
to speak. 

"Well, George!" he said with puckered brow, 
"this is a queer mess! And he seemed to recog- 
nize us, too — called us *bad men' and said some- 
thing about our friend staying a long time!" 

"I know he did," George answered with a puz- 
zled frown on his brown face, "but the thing we 
have to face now is keeping this boy from dying. 
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It's a case of loss of blood and — " he pointed to 
the boy's sunken face, "starvation. That means 
you get food, while I patch him up." 

Turning without further talk they ran to the 
boat, and before many minutes had passed, the 
boy was lying inside their tent and food was cook- 
ing above a driftwood fire. 

George's task was a difficult one for a dose ex- 
amination showed that from his knees to his 
shoulders, the boy was a mass of terrible cuts and 
wounds. Fred, who joined George as soon as the 
food was boiling, aided in cutting away the use- 
less clothing and he recoiled with horror at the 
sight that met his gaze. 

** Goodness! George, what's happened to him? 
He looks as if an avalanche had struck him!" 

"An avalanche did hit him," George answered, 
"only it was a living avalanche and it had daws." 

**You mean — ?" Fred gasped, and the blood 
left his face. 

** Surest thing you know," George answered, 
shortly. **See here," he said, pointing to parallel 
gashes on the boy's thighs, **he clawed him there 
when he got him down. From the holes it looks 
as if the boy held him off with his feet, for he suc- 
ceeded in protecting his body and face at the ex- 
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pense of his legs and arms. If he hadn't he'd 'a' 
been dead." 

It was the first time the boys had seen the trade- 
mark of an angry brown bear, ^ and the lesson they 
learned there on the Behring Sea beach was never 
forgotten. By the time George had bathed his 
patient with a warm, antiseptic solution and 
bandaged the deepest wounds the Aleute regained 
consciousness, but he no longer showed any inter- 
est in his discoverers and lay in a semiconscious 
condition. Shortly afterward they gave him a few 
swallows of oatmeal gruel, and, wrapping him in a 
blanket, allowed him to rest. 

It was then that they indulged in the luxury 
they craved and wet their parched throats with 
cup after cup of warm tea. As they sat by the fire 
drjdng their clothes and luxuriating in the warmth 
and comfort of the soft earth, George remembered 
that he was tired and spread his bedroll. 

*'Vm going to hit the straw, Fred," he said, 
with a happy grin, "and from the way I feel I'm 
likely to sleep a week. If I do you've got three 
things to remember: feed the Aleute, keep an eye 

' The Alaskan brown bear is the largest and most powerful 
carnivore in the world, and must not be confused with the mis- 
named brown bear of the United States, which is a small and 
timid fttiitnal. 
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on the boat, and fire a shot every half hour to let 
the Doctor know our address." A moment later 
he was asleep. 

It was nearly dusk when George awoke; the 
light of the fire shone brightly, and he could see 
Fred moving busily about the leaping flames. A 
glance at the Aleute boy showed that he was 
sleeping, and with a light heart he pulled on his 
boots and moved towards the fire. As his mind 
cleared and he rubbed the sleep from his eyes the 
memory of the Doctor flashed through his mind, 
and, turning to Fred he said, "How's chances for 
some food? I'm going to get a bite and try and 
locate the Doctor before it gets too dark." 

** You can eat as much as you like, for you won't 
have far to go ! '* Fred answered, with a broad grin, 
and as George turned wonderingly, his amazed 
eyes fell on the Doctor advancing with a pail of 
water from the nearby stream. 

That night they celebrated their happy reunion 
by the best supper their larder could supply, and 
then heaping dry alder branches and driftwood on 
the fire they told every detail of their adventures 
since the wully tore them apart. 

The Doctor had followed the bfach and was 
enthusiastic concerning the country. "It's like 
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stepping back into the stone age!** he cried, and 
then he gave an amused chuckle and added, "Par- 
ticularly when you end the day by sleeping in a 
bear's den.** 

"Bear's den?*' the two boys exclaimed at once. 

"Yes, a bear's den, and a mighty good sleeping 
place it was ! This is how it happened : 

"When the wuUy came down from the moim- 
tains I saw the whole sea turn white with spray 
and knew you were in for it. In fact, I had to fight 
to keep on my feet. I waited in the shelter of a 
small hill tmtil the worst of it was over and then I 
travelled inland as the moimtains sheltered me. I 
wasted no time getting to Aleute Bay and you can 
imagine my feelings when I foimd you were not 
there. As I studied the beach I saw this ttimble- 
down barabara, but saw no sign of our Aleute 
friend, so as night was not far off I started towards 
it by way of the beach. 

"At the head of the bay I made an unpleasant 
discovery : a large stream comes in between marshy 
banks, so that it is not noticeable at a distance. 
The tide was coming in and the only fordable 
spot I found near the mouth proved to be quick- 
sand, so I went upstream to find an easier ford, 
but the stream came from a great marsh a mile 
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or two wide, and I had to follow the mountains 
to get around it, but I saw something that will 
please you boys as much as it did me — caribou! 
Yes, caribou ! Hundreds of them ! *' he added with 
an amused smile, as the boj^ gave vent to their 
delight. **Most of them were in the valley but 
their trails rim everywhere back in the moimtains. 
It*s the easiest country to travel in I ever saw. 

' ' I was following a game trail when I f oimd my 
night's lodging. The path ran over a little hill 
between two small streams and directly on top of 
the hill and only about forty feet from the trail 
was the den. It was partly formed by some large 
boulders, but the bear had enlarged it so that it 
gave me perfect protection. After I had lined it 
with a mattress of dry grass and built a fire at the 
entrance I was as warm and sheltered as could be. 
So I slept in a bear's den surrounded with herds 
of caribou, as our ancestors did in prehistoric 
times, and, thanks to your wisdom in making me 
carry food, George, I got along in fine style. 

"Early this morning I found a good ford, but 
in crossing a spur of the motmtains I stumbled 
on a vein of coal, and nearby an interesting deposit 
of fossils. Needless to say, I was greatly worried 
for your safety but I could see the entire bay, and 
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by studying my find I was able to keep my mind 
occupied until I saw you roimd the bar. That 
ends my story, except that I wish to express my 
deepest relief at yoiu- safe return. In the two days 
that I have spent on the Behring Sea I have made 
three discoveries ; a coal vein ; a fossil bed, and the 
fact that I am lucky in having such capable 
companions." 

Then came the boys' story and the Doctor was 
loud in his praise of their resource and pluck. As 
usual, they belittled their share in the hard ordeal, 
but the Doctor was experienced in reading the 
words of others and was lavish in his praise of 
their behaviour. At last the fire began to die down 
and the Doctor got to his feet. 

**It*s time to turn in, boys,*' he said, "and in 
view of our fortunate reunion I have a plan to offer. 
There are still a few choice bits of fossilized rock 
that I wish to collect, and I suggest that we re- 
main here tomorrow. After I have secured them 
you might put in your time by getting some fresh 
meat — ^how does the idea strike you?" 

The bojrs accepted the plan with enthusiasm 
and before tiuning in they awoke the Aleute boy 
and gave him some more gruel and a cup of hot 
tea. Though still weak his mind was clear and 
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the Doctor expressed every confidence in his 
recovery. 

The following day dawned clear and cool. The 
boj^ put in a busy morning drying their supplies 
and putting the boat in condition for further travel. 
As they worked the Aleute boy watched them, 
but with the exception of a friendly word now and 
then they did not attempt to get his story. 

The Doctor appeared shortly before lunch and 
after they had eaten their fill the boys made 
the final preparations for their hunt. Following 
the Doctor's suggestion they rowed the boat to the 
head of the bay and disembarking began to tramp 
inland. As soon as they had penetrated a dense 
thicket of alders the valley beyond came into view, 
and the boys brought their binoculars into play. 
The marsh which formed the valley's floor 
stretched away for a good two miles and it was 
walled in on either side by great snow-capped 
moimtains whose lower slopes were brown with a 
smooth covering of last year's grass. They could 
not follow the valley's course as it woimd among 
the mountains, but in the farthest gap they could 
see a moimtain-wall of unbroken snow. They took 
in these details subconsciously, but their real 
search was closer to the ground and in a moment 
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they had sighted caribou. At first they saw only 
the Kght, grey spots of a scattered band near the 
base of the mountains, but as they continued to 
study the valley they discovered many other small 
bands. 

The question that arose was which band would 
be the easiest to approach, and as George thought 
the matter over he noticed that the river was 
broken up into numerous channels and that were 
it possible to follow one of these channels imder 
cover of the bank they would be able to make an 
easy approach on one of the bands. Luckily, the 
tide was low, and they foimd that, although the 
banks of the sloughs were deep with sticky mud, 
the centres of the channels were sandy and offered 
a fairly secure footing. As the beds of the streams 
were considerably lower than the marsh they had 
but to bend their backs slightly to keep from being 
seen. 

At first little caution was necessary, as the 
nearest herd was nearly a half mile away. Follow- 
ing one of tihe larger sloughs they made rapid 
progress until the stream divided. A cautious 
glance, however, gave them the correct direction, 
and, choosing the left branch, they again took up 
the stalk. It was after they had approached to 
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within less than three hundred yards of the unsus- 
pecting band that Fred suddenly stopped and 
pointed to a wide track that crossed the slough. 
It had been made that morning, probably about 
daylight, for the marks had been newly washed 
by water. As they cautiously approached Fred 
gave an involuntary gasp for he saw that the 
trail had been made by a brown bear, and, although 
both he and George were familiar with the giant 
grizzlies of the Alaskan interior, they stood aghast 
at the vast size of the tracks that confronted them. 
After their first stuprise had vanished George 
stooped and measured the imprint with the six- 
inch blade of his sheath knife. 

"Seventeen inches!** he whispered in amaze- 
ment, and Fred with a wide grin whispered back, 
**When it comes my turn to himt that bear I'm 
going to carry a fifty-foot tree!*' 

They had now reached a point where extreme 
caution was necessary. Grasping a wisp of dry 
grass, George pulverized it between his palms and 
tossed it into the air. As it fell straight to earth 
they dismissed the thought of being scented and 
devoted all their attention to moving noiselessly. 
Foot by foot they advanced, sliding their feet 
without a sound through the shallow water and 
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mud. The slough was leading them directly past 
the herd, and an occasional look through the coarse 
marsh grass showed them that they could ap- 
proach to within fifty yards of the tmsuspecting 
animals. Both George and Fred, like many an 
expert hunter, cared little for the firearm side of 
himting. As their tmcle, Daniel Draper, one of 
the best woodsmen on the Pacific Coast, used to say : 
**A good himter doesn't have to be a good shot." 

The part of hunting that fascinated the boys 
was the stalk. To pit their wits against the keen 
senses of the wild things and to forestall their 
attempts at escape by a perfect knowledge of 
their habits brought an excitement that could not 
be approached by the easy and mechanical part 
of killing. 

As they drew nearer to the band their excitement 
and interest increased. Their previous experience 
with caribou had been on the high moimtain 
plateaux of the Alaskan interior, and the sight of 
these animals feeding like tame cattle on a green 
meadow by the sea filled them with interest. 
When they were within stone-throw of the band 
a stmken alder branch gave them a noiseless pas- 
sage to the bank and lying full length in the rank 
grass they studied the animals at their leisure. 
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The herd, utterly unconscious of danger, was 
scattered over a level stretch of marshland. It 
numbered about fifteen animals of all ages and 
sexes, for the bulls had not yet gone off by them- 
selves as they do later in the season. Most of the 
caribou were feeding on a species of marsh grass 
that was just appearing, but a few of the old cows 
and bulls were lying contentedly in the warm sim. 

The caribou is in many respects the most inter- 
esting of our antlered game, and the boys made 
the most of their first opportimity of studying 
them at home. It was the first time that they had 
seen caribou in the springtime and they were 
struck by the ragged look of their coats which were 
beginning to shed. Another thing they noticed 
was that the cows alone carried antlers. They 
knew that the cow caribou was the only female 
of all our antlered game that grows and sheds its 
antlers as the males do, but they were surprised to 
find that the cows carried their antlers so late 
in the spring. 

The bulls' antlers, soft, bulbous growths, cov- 
ered with a dark colored "velvet," were just begin- 
ning to appear, although the antlers of the younger 
bulls were further advanced than those of the old 
herd bulls. 
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As the boys watched the strange animals moving 
lazily about the marsh against a background of 
towering snow-capped mountains, they marvelled 
at the wonderful way in which nature had fitted 
them for their northern home. Their dumsy- 
looking, shovel-shaped hooves served equally well 
in the soft marsh and the deep winter snows, and 
they moved with a long, springy stride across bogs 
where a horse would have mired instantly. 

The excitement of the stalk had passed, and after 
they had carefully chosen the animal they wanted, 
a well-conditioned yotmg bull who stood somewhat 
apart from the rest, they dreliJ^^^^ws for the first 
shot. Fred won, and a moment later the young 
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buU lay dead in his tracks'.' . _ 

As 1 report of th^^-pbwer^ broke the 
silence the band seemed paralyzed with fear, but 
in a moment an old cow turned and plunged 
towards the grass-grown foothills, and with a 
great splashing of mud and clattering of broad 
hooves the entire band followed her. 

The change that had come over the herd was 
startling; with heads and tails held high and their 
sinewy limbs moving like pistons, they seemed 
actually to float across the marsh, and, as they 
wheeled and turned or rose high in the air to leap 
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a treacherous slough, they moved with the dash 
and precision of well-drilled cavalry. Fascinated 
by the sight, the boys watched until the last grey 
shape had disappeared among the moimtains, and 
then they advanced and took possession of their kill. 

Now that the boys had secured meat they tiuned 
their attention to the problem of carrying it to 
camp. To the average boy, trained in civilization, 
the problem would have been hopeless, for the 
transportation of an animal weighing in the neigh- 
bourhood of three hundred and fifty pounds neces- 
sitates experience in butchering and the carrying 
of weights, in addition to phjrsical strength. 

But George and Fred were as much at home in 
the wilderness as the average boy is on a village 
street, and they had become accustomed, little by 
little, to overcoming the difficulties that confront 
men of the open. 

After looking the groimd over thoroughly they 
saw that the main channel of the river lay less 
than a half mile to the east. A rapid calculation 
told them that the tide had been flooding for the 
past hour and that at half tide there would be 
more than enough water to float their boat. Piec- 
ing these details together, George put their plan 
into words. 
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"There is no use in both of us working on the 
caribou as it will take two hours to get the boat, 
so let's pull straws to see who goes." 

Fred pulled the long straw and as he tramped 
off across the marsh George turned to the task of 
preparing their meat. After thoroughly cleaning 
the carcass he deftly separated the hindquarters 
without removing the skin, for the skin would 
keep the meat clean and could be removed in camp. 
Next came the forequarters with the legs cut off 
at the knee, and then the last but difficult task of 
splitting the body in half and removing the head 
and neck. 

The next step was to arrange the meat in com- 
fortable loads, and George foimd that by lashing 
a forequarter to each hindquarter and carrying 
each side of ribs separately he would have four 
nearly equal loads of about seventy poimds weight. 
This ended the butchering and arranging of the 
meat, and now came the first step in transporting 
it. Throwing his pack-strap around one of the 
lightest loads he sat down with his back against it 
and adjusted the chest band and shoulder straps. 
When everything was arranged to his liking he 
scrambled to his feet with the load on his back and 
started towards the river. The greatest difficulty 
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that he experienced was crossing the muddy 
sloughs, for the added weight on his back forced 
his feet deep into the mud, but after his first trip 
he f oimd that by following his old trail the labour 
became easier. It was hard work, imder the hot 
sun, and he panted backward and forward from 
the scene of the kill to the river, but after two 
hours of steady work he laid his last load on the 
river bank and, tired but happy with the thought 
of a hard task well done, gave himself up to the 
luxury of a good rest. 

Before many minutes had passed Fred appeared, 
poling the boat easily on the quiet water, and an 
hour later they were receiving the Doctor's con- 
gratulations in their camp on Aleute Bay, 

There is nothing in a wilderness life that causes 
more enjoyment than the retiun of a successful 
himter and the feasting that follows. The con- 
tinuous hard work of a life in the open, added to 
the plain, rough fare, sharpens men's appetites 
until they become as ravenous as wolves. 

The Doctor and the boys were no exception to 
the rule and the camp bustled with activity as 
they prepared for the evening meal. While 
George skinned out the meat and himg it up to 
cool, Fred filled their largest pot with choice pieces 
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of the ribs and put it on to boil. Then large thick 
steaks were cut and hung above the coals, and with 
eyes that glistened with anticipation they sat 
down to the feast. 



CHAPTER VI 

CARIBOU johnny's STORY 

While they were in the midst of their cooking 
Caribou Johnny appeared in the door of the tent. 
He .was sniffing the air as a hunting dog does in 
the presence of game, and for the first time there 
was an expression of interest on his face. 

"Meat!" he said, walking slowly forward. 
*'Good! Me smell 'um. Make stronk quick!" 

He curled up beside the fire where he could see 
without being in the way, and the boys winked at 
each other, for there is an old sajdng that the smell 
of roasting meat will bring a dead Indian to life. 

That night they sat long before the leaping 

flames. On account of Johnny's weakness they 

had fed him sparingly, but an Indian is different 

from a white man, and the more he ate the 

stronger he became. At last, as he seemed willing 

to take part in the talk, the Doctor turned to him 

and asked him for his story. 

For some time the boy sat staring at the flames, 
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and they could see that he was fighting an inward 
battle. Once his face clouded and he lifted his 
head with a defiant jerk, but at last a calmer look 
crossed his swarthy features and, turning to 
George, he began. 

"You doctor man — ^you make me stronk — I tell 
you. My people sit down dis way — one long 
bidarkha ' day. ' ' He pointed east. * * Me come dis 
way htmt seal. Me no ketdium, and sit down dis 
barabara. Bymebye grub all gone — ^me hungry. 
One taime me sit here himgry — ^me look — ^me see 
big bear and two little — ^you call *em baby. Now, 
white man — ^good man, Scott his name, sit down 
Sand Point, he tell me ketdium little, baby bear, 
sell white man lotsje money. Me want money, so 
me take gim — all same dis one," pointing to 
George's 30.40 leaning against the tent, "and me 
climb moimtain — ^me dimb high. Bymebye me 
come down me see bear, one big old woman bear, 
two baby bear. Me get dose — ^bear no see — ^lotsje 
brush — pretty soon me shoot — crrrrrgh !" 
He imitated the dry bark of a high-power rifle. 

"Big bear fall down — ^all same dead. Me come 
dose — ^me look — ^big bear all same dead. Me glad, 
me tink ketditmi little bear, sell 'tmi lotsje money, 

> A three-hatch kyak or skin-boat. 
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me put down gun. Little bear he run/' Johnny 
made circles with both hands, showing that the 
cubs had doubled back and forth among the dense 
alder thickets. 

"Bymebye little baby bear nm back to old 
woman bear. Me tink old woman bear dead, so 
me nm, too.** 

For a moment the boy closed his eyes, as if to 
shut out the memory of a terrible picture, and then 
he braced himself and went on. 

*'01d woman bear not dead, she get up, me no 
gim, she ketditmi me — ^like dis." He gave the 
terrific downward blow of an enraged bear that 
rips through muscle and sinew as if it were paper. 

**Me fall down — ^me sick — ^lotsje blood — old 
bear sick, too, or me die. Old bear come again, 
she try make me dead — ^me push feet like dis." 
Johnny rolled on his back with his knees drawn 
back on his chest, to show how he had caught the 
bear's blows and bites on his legs and thighs. 

** That's what George said had happened!" 
Fred ejaculated. 

**Yes, George know — ^he big doctor man," 
Johnny panted, for the exertion had exhausted 
him. 

For some time he sat staring at the fire, his 
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breath coming in gasps as his memory recalled his 
fight for life. 

"Bjrmebye me go sleep — me sick. Me sleep 
long taime. Bjrmebye me wake up — see old bear 
close by. Me afraid to move. Me lie long taime — 
still — ^like fox. Bjrmebye me see old bear dead — 
me no walk like man, too sick, me come dis camp 
like bear." 

*'What does he mean by that?" the Doctor 
asked, as Johnny ceased speaking. 

**That he couldn't walk upright like a man, but 
dragged himself here on alj ^f bui'^&r-like 'a bear,'" 

George explained. -;, . > 

The boy nodded in confirmsiiion of George's 
words, and then took up the threa^X)f his story. 

"When me sit down barabara — me sick — ^no 
grub. Me sit down dis place three, four sleeps — 
me tink die pretty quick, — den your friends come." 

**Our friends! " the Doctor ejaculated, in amaze- 
ment. * * Why, Johnny, we have no friends here ! ' ' 

'*Yes, your friends," the boy answered stub- 
bornly. **Two white man — one big like bear, de 
Oder small and stronk like George. Dey sit down 
Aleute town — my town — ^but dey bad mans, and 
Aleute get gun an' make him go — quick ! Big man 
no talk. Little man talk say he get doctor man but 
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no got boat. Me got good bidarkha. Me say 
take bidarkha an' get doctor man or me die pretty 
quick. Little man he say: *Yes me ketchum 
doctor man.' Den two man get in bidarkha — go 
away. Pretty quick George come, George big 
doctor man, he make me stronk, but me want 
bidarkha — ^me want go home now — you ketchum 
bidarkha?" 

As the boy put this question his eyes studied 
the faces of his rescuers for an answer, but what 
he saw there caused him to grow faint with fear 
and anger. To Johnny a bidarkha was an object 
of even greater value and pride than a good horse 
would have been to an Indian boy of the plains. 
It meant, not only that he could ride the roughest 
seas at will and hunt the seal and otter, but by 
its very possession he became a man of standing 
in his tribe. 

The white brutes who had foimd him sick and 
dying had taken his bidarkha, sajdng that they 
would use it to bring a doctor. Then the doctor 
had come, but his beloved bidarkha was gone. 
His gun, too, the fruit of twenty fox skins trapped 
in sleet and snow, was gone. The loss of every- 
thing he held most dear was too much for his 
broken body to stand, and knowing that he could 
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never face his people bearing such shame, he rose 
and staggered from the fire, as a wounded animal 
crawls away to die. 

Now, at Caribou Johnny's first mention of white 
men, George saw a light. He had thought a 
hundred times of the boy's strange remarks, and 
now in an instant the truth came to him. 

"The men who tried to steal our boat stole his 
bidarkha, and he thinks we belong to the same 
party!" he cried, as a wave of anger swept over 
him. 

The Doctor caught his point on the instant and 
leapt to his feet. **You must stop him and put 
this thing right,*' he said, earnestly. 

George called on the instant, and the Aleute 
boy halted. 

**Come back to the fire, Johnny, I want to talk 
to you," he said. 

For a moment the boy wavered but there was 
deep down within him a respect for the power of 
the white man, and, in particular, for the white 
man who had cured his wounds. He felt instinc- 
tively that George's command was backed by 
kindness as well as power, and he obeyed. 

**Sit down," George said, gently, when the boy 
stood before him, and, as the boy obeyed, he began 
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to talk. Beginning back as far as their landing in 
the Shumagins he sketched their movements, 
using every word and sign that might help him to 
carry reason to the boy's disordered mind. He 
painted, clearly and vividly, illustrating his story 
in pantomime, their meeting with the two ^*bad 
men," and how they had slunk from their camp 
with no word of the Aleute boy whom they had 
left for dead. 

He reminded Johnny that he would have died 
but for the care they had given him, and that 
even now he was not strong enough to travel. He 
followed with the statement that they would care 
for him and carry him eastward to his people, and 
he ended with the plea that the world held many 
bidarkhas and gims, but that the great spirit had 
given him but one life and he must help to pre- 
serve it. 

For a long time after he had finished Johnny 
sat with his eyes on the fire. Little by little the 
thought was entering his mind that these quiet 
men were different from the rough-mannered 
whites who made themselves feared along the 
northern beaches. 

But above all his spirit was drawn to the yoimg 
man who had sailed out of the storm to heal his 
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wounds. He was a great doctor — a, chief, and his 
words must be true. As this thought took shape 
the troubled look went out of his eyes, and in its 
place came the peace of a great trust. Turning to 
George he bowed his head. 

* * George, you big doctor ! You big chief ! What 
you say — ^me do ! " 

Rising slowly, George helped him to his feet. 

**You good boy, Johnny, go sleep now, by 'um 
by you get strong." 

They watched him move slowly to the tent and 
disappear, and then the Doctor spoke. 

'*You did well," he said, laying a kindly hand 
on George's shoulder, '*but this bidarkha theft 
puts a new light on our plans." 

**In what way, sir?" George asked, quickly. 

'*In this way," the Doctor continued, "with a 
bidarkha those two men can travel faster than we 
can, and from this time on we will have to watch 
our boat as if it was worth its weight in diamonds." 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CLIFF DWELLERS 

In the days that followed, Johnny grew steadily 

stronger. Perhaps the spirit of friendliness that 

filled the camp had much to do with his recovery, 

for the look of fear and distrust left his face and 

in its place shone the spirit of youth and fim. But 

perhaps the most noticeable thing about the boy 

was his adoration of George. Every movement 

that he made was followed by the Aleute's keen 

eyes and if George as much as changed his seat 

from one side of the fire to the other Johnny would 

soon be at his side. This idolatry was accoimtable 

in part to the recovery of his beloved rifle. After 

getting minute directions from the boy, George 

had climbed the mountain and found the rifle 

leaning against a bush. Below he read as from a 

book the story of the struggle, and following a 

broad break in the dead grass he came on the body 

of the great beast whose daws and teeth had 

wrought such damage. Cutting away the claws, 
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he carried them to camp and strung them on a 
string between spaces of blue beads which they 
had brought for trading purposes. 

*'It*s a charm, Johnny, big medicine — ^you wear 
'em no bear hurt you," he said as he put the neck- 
lace over Johnny's head, and thereafter it became 
the boy's dearest possession. 

As Johnny's devotion to George grew stronger, 
he began to talk more freely. The days of horror 
and loneliness when he had been at death's door 
had given him a craving for human companion- 
ship, and now he knew no happiness as great as the 
evening gatherings about the fire, when the white 
men would listen to his stories. From the cold, 
vast depths of Behring Sea to the frozen summits 
of the moimtains there was little that he had not 
seen. He knew the movements of the seal herds 
as a shepherd knows the habits of his flock; he 
knew the hibernating grounds of the brown bears 
far back among the ice-bound ranges; he knew 
when the salmon ran in silver masses from the sea, 
and how the crested puffins dug their nests above 
the surf -worn cliffs. But better still he knew the 
storm-battered coast as a tenement child knows 
its own fire-escape, and when his strength had 
returned and they began to move eastward, he 
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proudly marked their route and chose their camps. 
It so happened that as he grew stronger he became 
invaluable, and even the Doctor with his vast 
store of human knowledge was often his debtor. 

As they moved eastward they came to a land 
of cliffs where the full force of the Behring rollers 
broke on the naked rock, and the salt spray 
mingled with the low-lying clouds. At intervals 
there were deep fiords running inland where the 
walls of rock would change to walls of green ice, 
and the sheltered water lay so still that they could 
hear the bark of a seal miles away. More than 
once they followed the glaciers inland, for the 
Doctor's search for knowledge was tireless, but no 
entreaty that George could use would tempt 
Johnny to follow the ice-fields, for he said that 
they were the dwelling-place of evil spirits and 
that misfortune would follow them. When the 
cold walls would crumble tmder the noonday stm 
and the falling bergs sent huge waves along the 
cliffs, he would cross himself and mutter Russian 
prayers with a look of superstitious fear on his 
face. They were dangerous — these vast waves that 
the falling bergs made, for the beaches were swept 
clean as a dancing floor by the vast power of the 
water and Johnny made them place their camps 
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high up on some ledge beyond the reach of any 
wave. 

But despite Johnny's experience there were times 
when George acted on his own initiative, as on the 
day that Johnny said that they must pull their 
boat high above the beach. The sun had begun 
to grow warm, and as it rose above the mountains 
the sea-wall of a glacier that spanned the fiord 
began to groan and crack ominously. 

**But, Johnny," George demurred, '*it will take 
us an hour to get the old boat out of water and a 
half hour to launch her again." 

'*Me know dat," Johnny answered, *'but pretty 
quick big wave come — den you got no boat — all 
smash up!" 

As George debated the question an idea flashed 
through his mind and in an instant he began to 
work. Lifting a heavy rock from the beach he 
placed it in the boat's stern and wrapped it 
securely with a length of wire that he had found 
on a piece of wreckage. To the wire he tied a 
long rope, to the other end of which he spliced a 
wire ring and a wooden float. Through this ring 
he ran their two-himdred-foot tracking line, and 
made one end fast to the boat's bow, and the other 
to the stem. 
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Johnny, who had never seen a fisherman's moor- 
ing, did not tinderstand what the tangle of ropes 
was for, and when George gave him the bight of 
the tracking line and told him to hold it as he 
rowed the boat out from the beach, his face wore 
a look of mingled curiosity and amusement. But 
when the boat was a safe distance from the beach 
and George, after dropping the rock-anchor over- 
board, told Johnny to pull in on the stem line, the 
boy began to imderstand, and after George had 
stepped ashore and pulled the boat into deep 
water again, where it would be safe from any wave 
and yet could be quickly pulled to land if they 
wanted it, his face was solemn with wonder and 
admiration. 

*'Stronk medicine!*' he ejaculated, and there- 
after he was firmly convinced that George was 
the wisest man in the world. 

It was when they reached this land of cliffs and 
rocky islands that they entered the kingdom of the 
sea-fowl. They never knew before that the sea 
could hold, and feed, such a number of birds, for 
day after day they passed by cliffs and islands 
where the birds nested in millions, and the noise 
of their screaming blended into a shrill medley of 
spyud that rose above the thunder of the heaviest 
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surf. It was here that they again met in un- 
numbered thousands the mures that they had seen 
migrating beyond the Shtmiagins, and they 
crowded each ledge and cranny along the cliffs in 
such vast numbers that their white breasts looked 
like drifts of new fallen snow. 

The Doctor lost no time in learning everything 
he could about the birds and their nesting groimds, 
and the boys entered with enthusiasm into the 
interesting and dangerous work. They usually did 
their collecting at high tide as they could then use 
the boat to better advantage. About a mile below 
their camp a range of rugged mountains fell steeply 
to the sea. In places the surf had worn the cliffs 
tmtil the solid rock was horieycpmbed with caves 
and hollows. Great piiiiiacles . huijg out menac- 
ingly above the water and rough ledges and cracks 
seamed the cliffs in every direction. The spot 
was the home of cotmtless millions of sea-fowl, and 
as they approached it the noise made by the 
screaming, squawking clouds of birds was almost 
overpowering. The very air seemed to pulsate to 
the mighty clamour. 

The Doctor and the boys sat open-mouthed in 
the stem as the boat drifted onward. They felt 
subdued and awestruck at the sight of the massed 
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millions of birds that covered every rock and 
ledge. 

''It sounds like the cheering at a big football 
game," Fred shouted through his cupped hands. 

**Yes! Only a hundred times louder," George 
answered. 

But the Doctor disagreed. 

**It has a wild, inhtunan sound," he said, *'like 
the triumphant screaming that must have risen 
from the Roman mobs in the Colosseum when 
some favourite gladiator was vanquishing his foe." 

Johnny, alone, remained immoved. To him the 
nesting groimds were an old story, and he paid 
little more attention to them than a city boy 
would to a flock of English sparrows. Their eggs, 
however, interested him, and as they passed a flat- 
topped rock that was covered with herring gulls 
he pointed excitedly and cried : * ' Lotsje eggs — ^we 
get 'um, eat good!" 

At first the Doctor demtured. The idea of 
eating seagtdl's eggs did not appeal to him, but 
when George suggested that they give them at 
least a trial, he gave a laughing assent, and they 
brought the boat to land. 

As the boat touched the rocks they were sur- 
rounded by thousands of angry gulls that swooped 
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about them until the air seemed full of beating 
wings. In an instant they had made the boat 
fast to a large boulder and were scrambling up- 
ward through a deep crack in the diff. Never 
before had the boys enjoyed such an experience, 
for before they had climed half-way they began to 
find eggs, and when they reached the top the gulls* 
nests were everjrwhere, and they had to watch 
where they stepped. 

Although it was early in the year and they saw 
no young gulls they knew that many of the eggs 
must be in an advanced stage of incubation, but 
by robbing the nests that contained only one egg 
they were saved from making many mistakes. 

As they left the rock and rowed onward, Johnny 
told them of the gull islands Ijdng to the eastward 
and of how an Aleute family will subsist for an 
entire summer on the eggs gathered from one small 
nesting place, as the gulls, like chickens, continue 
to lay eggs as fast as they are stolen. He told, too, 
of how the great brown bears would swim to 
the islands and leave destruction in their wake 
while the gulls circled about them in impotent 
clouds. 

His stories were brought to an end by their 
arrival at a mure rookery. The towering cliffs 
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were white with these strange birds, and as the 
boat approached they left the nesting ledges in 
vast flocks, while showers of eggs dislodged by the 
dunasy birds broke on the rocks or splashed in 
the sea. 

Above the cliffs where the rocks were crowned 
with earth, the pnflfins or "sea-parrots** nested in 
thousands, and on account of their strange appear- 
ance and interesting habits the Doctor and the 
boys spent many an hour watching them. They 
nested in holes which they dug in the earth and 
their parrot-like beaks and sharp daws made them 
worthy antagonists. 

On the more isolated rocks they found cormo- 
rants, and while the boys marvelled at their skill 
in diving and catching fish their interest ended 
there, for the cormorant is a slovenly bird and the 
litter of decomposed fish and eggs that lay below 
their nesting ledges made a dose examination 
highly unpleasant. In addition, there were guille- 
mots, gtdls, and other spedes too ntmaerous to 
mention, and as a result their camp that night 
took on the appearance of a taxidermist 
shop. 

While the boys worked on the skins under the 
Doctor's supervision, Johnny busied himself by 
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the fire. It was the first time that he had shown 
any inclination to prepare food and in consequence 
the boys watched him skeptically. Taking a fry- 
ing-pan he greased it thoroughly and placed it 
firmly on a bed of coals, and then as the bacon-fat 
began to sputter he broke several gull eggs and 
dropped them into the pan. At first the boys 
showed little interest, for seagulls were fish-eaters 
and they thought that the eggs would taste of fish. 
But, as they watched, the eggs under Johnny's 
experienced hand turned to a pattern of gold and 
white, and soon a delicious and familiar fragrance 
permeated the air. In an instant the boys' theo- 
ries concerning seagulls' eggs began to weaken and, 
leaving their work, they gravitated to the fire. 
Soon the appetizing looking dish was finished, and 
Johnny, after dividing it into four equal portions, 
began to eat with a look of utter contentment on 
his brown face. 

For a moment the boys hesitated and then filling 
their plates they carefully tested the eggs. First, 
George took a small taste and then Fred a larger 
one, while the Doctor watched them with an 
amused smile. Eyeing each other gravely they 
repeated the operation and then a look of the deep- 
est happiness began to creep into their eyes, and, 
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as their spoons moved faster and faster, Fred 
mumbled between mouthf uls : * * Come on, Doctor, 
quick as you can — ^it*s the best grub — ^weVe had 
since we left home!" 



CHAPTER VIII 

ABOVE THE SURF 

After the memorable night when the boys were 
initiated into the joys of eating seagulls' eggs, they 
lived on the fat of the land. On every rock and 
ledge that they passed on their journey eastward 
the birds nested in thousands, and they considered 
the day ill-spent when they did not have at least 
one good meal of this delectable food. 

The change that came over Johnny was truly 
remarkable, for he actually grew stronger from 
hour to hour, and from the pitiful wreck that the 
boys had found in Aleute Bay he developed into 
a strong, stockily-built boy with a face perpetually 
wreathed in smiles. 

And with the return of his strength his racial 
characteristics began to appear, and it was then 
that he showed his inherited passion for the sea. 
Not that he disliked the land, for he took a willing 
and useful part in all their explorations, but the in- 
stant he stepped into a boat he became transformed. 
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* * Aleute all same sea-lion ! " he wotdd say, showing 
his white teeth, while his body swayed easily to 
the stirge of the Behring stirf , and, at times when 
the sea was rough, and he stood in clouds of spray 
with his dark eyes gleaming and his mane of 
straight, black hair framing his bronzed face, the 
boys almost believed him. 

He was never happier than when he could entice 
George to accompany him on some trip or quest 
along the bleak coast, and many a stirring adven- 
ttire the two had far out on the Behring Sea rollers. 

It was after they had reached a large bay where 
the moimtains were low and grass-grown that 
Johnny suggested a trip to an island well out to 
sea where they could secure eggs. 

''No more island, no more rock for long time," 
he said, pointing eastward. '*We better ketchum 
gull eggs now." 

"If that is the case you had better go," the 
Doctor suggested. *'Eggs will take the place of 
meat and if you can get a good supply we will not 
need to kill any caribou." 

George needed no further inducement and an 
hour later they were well on their way to the great 
shaft of rock that towered above some stirf -bat- 
tered reefs five miles from the coast. They ap- 
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proached it from the landward side, for there the 
walls were less precipitous and Johnny knew of a 
rocky gully which would give them an easy route 
to the summit. 

Armed with a sack in which to carry the eggs, 
and the tracking line to enable them to reach the 
narrow ledges in safety, they clambered upward 
and soon they were looking down from the 
fog-draped stunmit onto the surf breaking far 
below. 

Clouds of gulls circled about them as they 
moved over the smooth summit, but profiting by 
experience, the birds had made their nests on the 
narrow ledges that overhimg the sea. As Johnny 
was not yet in full possession of his strength, 
George posted him on the edge of the clifif where a 
jutting rock would enable him to anchor the track- 
ing line, and after fastening the bag to his belt he 
made a loop in the end of the line and started 
downward across the cliff. 

Had he stopped to think he would have arranged 
a series of signals with Johnny, for the thunder of 
the surf and the screaming of the sea-fowl made 
communication diflficult. The ledge that he 
wanted to reach, however, was not far below him, 
and, as he could see many nests scattered along it, 
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he thought that it would be but a few minutes* 
work to fill his bag and return. 

Jerking on the rope to get more slack, he moved 
cautiously downward until he reached the ledge, 
but as he climbed along it he found that most of 
the nests were old and the eggs in consequence 
useless for eating purposes. Some distance be- 
yond, however, there was a broader shelf literally 
covered with eggs. Between was a deep gash in 
the cliff that overhung a drop of 150 sheer feet to 
where the surf broke in clouds of spray on the 
base of the cliffs, but nothing daunted, he tested 
the rope to see that it was secure and swung him- 
self into space. 

He had just clutched the ledge with one out- 
stretched hand when he felt a slight jar and heard 
a faint shout of warning. Clutching the sharp 
rocks with a grip of desperation he pulled himself 
onto the ledge while a shower of broken rock rat- 
tled past. For some minutes he lay gasping, partly 
from exertion and partly from the shock he had 
received. 

As his leaping pulse quieted down he controlled 
himself and began to think calmly. The shower 
of rocks could mean but one thing, that his anchor 
had broken and Johnny had borne the full strain 
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of his weight. A mental picture of the summit of 
the cliff flashed through his mind, and he remem- 
bered that it was flat and that the anchor he had 
used was the only one he had seen. 

"That means that Johnny will have a hard 
job," he said to himself. 

The outlook was anything but hopeful, for 
Johnny, in addition to being small, had not yet 
recovered his full strength, and George knew that 
the average Indian is less reliable in an emergency 
than a white man. 

What he failed to realize, however, was that his 
care of Johnny during his sickness, his recovery of 
the gun, and his ready kindness had touched some 
deep, hidden spring in the Aleute's nature that 
had nQver been touched before. In Johnny's 
superstitious mind was the firm conviction that 
George had been sent from the white man's 
heaven to give him aid, and that the bear-claw 
charm about his neck was an absolute protection 
from harm. And so he held on tmtil George 
reached the ledge and when the weight on the 
rope relaxed he wiped the blood from his rope- 
galled hands and looked for another anchor. 

In the meantime, George had decided on the 
best way to get out of his difficulties. Divesting 
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himself of the sack and his heavy boots he made 
them fast in the loop and gave the rope a smart 
jerk. At &st, Johnny did not understand; but a 
series of sharp jerks and a faint hail from George 
gave him the cue, and he pulled them upward 
over the cliflE. As the boots came in sight he real- 
ized that George was about to attempt the difficult 
task of scaling the cliff, and with feverish haste he 
freed the rope and threw the end back to him. 

Had he possessed more experience in climbing, 
Johnny would have held the rope until he had 
fotind some anchor or located a crack or protu- 
berance against which he might brace his feet. As 
it was, George's weight came on the rope before 
he was ready, and in consequence he had to throw 
himself backward and hold on as well as the con- 
ditions permitted. 

Now the walrus hide soles on Johnny's muck- 
lucks were old and worn, and it so happened that 
their rounded edges began to slip on the wet rock. 
With the strength of despair he used every atom 
of weight in his body to hold his position, but 
inch by inch he felt himself slipping towards the 
terrible brink. 

While Johnny was fighting his lone battle, 
George had made fair headway. The first ten 
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feet of ascent had been across a sheer wall of rock 
but with the rope to bear his weight he had been 
able to force his feet into some small cracks which 
aided him materially. At the top of the wall, how- 
ever, there was a distinct bulge in the cliff where 
he would have to depend on the strength of his 
arms alone, and his entire weight would fall on 
the rope. Still imconscious of Johnny's predica- 
ment, and, with his arms beginning to tire from 
the severe strain, he realized that there was no 
time to spare and started upward. 

As his full weight came on the rope Johnny 
was placed in a still more desperate position, and 
the slight slipping that so terrified him became 
more marked. Every nerve and muscle in the 
boy's slight frame was centred on the desperate 
task of sticking to the slippery expanse of rock, 
while his staring eyes were focussed on the brink 
beyond which yawned the frightful abyss. As 
George reached the last overhang of rock his 
struggles were redoubled and the strain on the 
rope became stronger than Johnny could bear. 
Little by little his straining body was bent forward 
until his hands were between his feet. Then his 
right foot slipped and a deep groan was wrung 
from him as he was drawn forward and began to 
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slide head foremost towards the cliff. Between 
him and certain death for his friend there was 
scarcely six feet of smooth, fog-drenched rock, but 
the thought of loosing the rope and allowing George 
to fall never entered the brave boy's mind. Every 
sense was centred on the one supreme effort to 
hold fast, and as his eyes searched the rock he 
saw a tiny ledge that creased its surface across 
his path. There was but one thing to do and 
without the quiver of an eyelash he forced the 
knuckles of his hands against the sharp edge of 
stone. Little by little his progress was stopped 
as the rock bit through his flesh and into the solid 
bone. Involuntarily a cry of pain was wrung from 
his parched lips, and then suddenly the strain on 
the rope relaxed and the boy's head fell forward 
on his bleeding hands. 

For a few moments Johnny lay motionless, for 
the terrific ordeal had been more than his body 
and mind could stand, but as his brain began to 
clear and the thought of George's death came to 
him he buried his face in his hands and gave way 
to a fit of weeping. 

In a moment, however, his imbelieving ears 
caught the sotmd of stockinged feet on the rocks 
and an instant later he felt George's hand on his 
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shoulder. At first Johnny was afraid to move, 
but as the warmth of George's hand struck his 
shoulder he knew that it was living flesh, and with 
a glad cry he raised himself. 

For a long time the boys sat on the edge of the 
diff. The effort and emotion of the past half hour 
had left them weak and dazed, and oblivious of all 
else they talked of their adventure while the 
Behring Sea fog eddied about them. At last 
George arose and, walking to the place where he 
had left his belongings, he slipped his binoc- 
ulars from his belt and laid them in Johnny's 
hand. 

**It's all I've got that's worth anything, John- 
ny," he said, "and I want you to keep them as a 
reminder that I know what you did for me." 

Johnny did not catch the full meaning of 
George's words, but he realized that the wonderful 
binoculars, more valuable than three new rifles, 
were meant for him. He knew that with the aid 
of these powerful lenses he could become the most 
successful htmter of his tribe, and a wave of joy 
swept over him. But suddenly the glad light in 
his eyes died, and his face took on the stem lines 
of a momentous decision. Reaching within his 
shirt he brought forth a decorated bag of ermine 
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fur, and taking from it a small, white object he 
laid it in George's hand. 

"George," he said, solemnly, "you big chief 
some day — ^you good friend to Aleute — ^you keep 
dis, and when you meet Aleute you show 'em dis — 
den Aleute know you good friend and big chief." 

As the boy finished speaking, George looked in 
his hand and saw a beautifully carved figure of a 
hair seal. The charm, for such he knew it to be, 
was carved from a walrus tooth, and the workman- 
ship was far finer than anything he had seen among 
the southern coast Indians. He knew, moreover, 
that the charm would carry power among the 
Aleutes and he was at a loss for words to show his 
appreciation of the gift. 

"Me keep 'em good, Johnny," he said at last, 
"you and me all same brother." 

Johnny nodded and followed by George he 
gathered their belongings and moved towards the 
head of the gully, but George suddenly stopped 
in his tracks. 

"Johnny," he said, with a look of amusement 
in his eyes, "we forgot something, we got no eggs ! " 

For a moment the Aleute boy eyed him in 
amazement, and then a broad grin crossed his 
face. 
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"You big chief, George, you never say 'um die! 
You betcha we ketchum eggs!" 

For a half hour they worked along a broad shelf 
which they fotmd on the western side of the island. 
Once, as George looked towards the mainland 
through the broken fog he espied a long, low shape 
upon the grey sea. 

''Quick! What's that, Johnny?" he called, ex- 
citedly, pointing with outstretched hand. 

For a precious moment the boy f tmibled at the 
catch on the binocular case, and by the time the 
glasses were at his eyes, the dim shape had 
disappeared. 

"Me no see now, fog too tick, guess you see 
'um killer whale." 

But George was imeasy. 

"It looked like a bidarkha, Johnny. Do you 
know of any Aleutes aroimd here?" 

"No, me no tink. Aleute ketchum salmon 
now," the boy answered ; and, as the fog shut down 
more heavily, they returned to their labour. 

That night when the boys reached camp they 
were weak with the fatigue and excitement of the 
day, but they grinned triumphantly as they placed 
a full sack of eggs beside the fire. 



CHAPTER IX 



"wet smoke" 



It was about a week after the adventure on the 
gull rock that the Doctor decided to move east- 
ward. By this time his collection was getting 
quite large, and by good fortime a cave which 
Fred discovered in a low cliff offered him an 
excellent opportimity to cache the greater part. 
By the aid of a rope they hoisted their boxes of 
specimens into the well-protected chamber and, 
loading what was left in the boat, they embarked 
and rowed down the bay. 

The day was dark, and heavy clouds that had 
been hanging over the mountains began to en- 
velop them as they skirted the low beaches. Not 
wanting to get lost in the fog, George brought the 
boat to land and hitched on the tracking rope, 
and while the Doctor steered, the boys tracked the 
boat rapidly along. 

The change of scenery was a welcome relief, for 
the low grassy hills rolling gently down to the 
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beach gave them a feeUng of peace and quiet 
after their week among the screaming sea-birds 
and thimdering surf. The signs of animal life, 
too, became more ntunerous, foxes barked at 
them from every hillside, fresh bear tracks broke 
the smooth expanse of sand, and once they 
saw a band of caribou following the beach with- 
in stone's throw of the water. But what inter- 
ested them almost as much was the great beach 
itself. 

Every sea beach holds a fascmation for those 
whose eyes can read the stories that the waves 
have left there, and the shore of Behring Sea was 
a treasure house of strange tales. What made it 
even more interesting was that Johnny could tell 
them of the things they found there. 

**Him cotton-wood," he would say, pointing to 
a bleached branch, **him come from Kuskoqtiim 
ribber," or he would point to the empty shell of a 
sea-anemone and say, "Sea-otter eat him, all same 
land-otter eat fish." 

But the thing that filled George with a feeling 
of sadness as well as interest was that the beach 
was a vast graveyard. The very sand they walked 
on was partly composed of powdered shells and 
bones that had once been a part of living creatures. 
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and the waves that beat ceaselessly on the shore 
constantly added to the gruesome toll. 

At every step they passed the dead bodies of 
sea-birds washed up by the tide, but what had 
caused such vast numbers to die was a mystery 
that even Johnny could not explain. Fishes, too, 
they fotmd in vast numbers. Most of them were 
codfish but as they plodded onward they saw a 
dark shape lying on the beach and on approaching 
closer they found that it was a shark some twelve 
feet long. The Doctor brought the boat to land 
and made a careful examination. 

A rent in the shark's side and broad tracks on 
the sand showed that a brown bear had recently 
feasted on the carcass, but the Doctor shook his 
head when Fred asked him what had caused the 
death of the large fish. Within a mile they found 
four more of these huge fish, and the most search- 
ing examination failed to disclose any reason for 
their death. 

At last the Doctor turned in desperation to 
Johnny. 

' ' Do you know what make them die ? " he asked. 

For some time Johnny made no answer but they 
could see that it was some other reason than lack 
of knowledge that made him silent. At last he 
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pointed seaward into the grey fog and said, **Me 
tink hot water kill 'um." 

George and Fred began to smile, for the thought 
of hot water in Behring Sea appealed to their 
sense of htimour, but the Doctor silenced them with 
a look and turning gravely to Johnny asked, 
'* Where you think fish find 'tun hot water?** 

For a moment Johnny seemed disinclined to 
explain, but the Doctor's interest soon broke down 
his reserve and he began to talk. 

** White man no believe, but dis is true talk. 
Out dere," he said, pointing again into the mist, 
**Aleute find um big island. Island hot like fire — 
island make water hot, hot water killtun fish." 

** Thank you, Johnny, me think true talk," the 
Doctor said, gravely, and then turning to the boys 
he explained Johnny's statement. 

* * It does seem strange, but I firmly believe that 
Johnny is right — ^we are in a region of volcanic 
disturbances. Even the land we stand on is of 
comparatively recent formation, and we are in 
the direct line of active volcanoes. Now it is 
perfectly possible that some volcanic island such 
as Johnny speaks of may erupt hot water or lava 
directly into the sea. Oh ! what a land to explore ! 
I wish I were forty years younger! " he exclaimed. 
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Little did the boys think as they stood there 
on the desolate beach that Johnny's statement and 
the Doctor's explanation were the truth and that 
the island wotdd be found, and known among 
scientists throughout the globe. Little thought 
did they give to the future, for the present was 
destined to be filled with more of interest than 
happens in the lifetime of an average man. As the 
Doctor ceased speaking Johnny's face broke into 
a glad smile. 

"You say I speak true, so I show you hot water 
— ^hot water on land!" 

He urged the Doctor into the boat and grasping 
the loop of the tracking line trudged steadily 
onward. Though keenly interested in Johnny's 
strange remark the boys asked him no questions, 
for he moved steadily onward without looking to 
the right or left. 

Their silent advance continued for about an 
hour, when, rounding a point of sand, they foimd 
themselves on the shore of a deep bay that was 
walled in by a semicircle of mountains whose 
sides were veiled with banks of dense fog that 
drifted inland from the sea. As they changed 
their course the wind became fair, and coiling the 
tracking line, they embarked. With the sprit-sail 
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drawing they made faster time and Johnny, from 
a point of vantage in the bow, directed them 
towards a low hill that appeared dimly now and 
then, through the mist. 

As they drew nearer they could see that a broad 
valley ran far inland through a break in the moun- 
tains and that a large river entered the bay. None 
of these features seemed to interest Johnny for 
he continually searched the motmtainsides with 
the binoculars George had given him. At last 
when they were a scant half mile from the beach 
Johnny gave a grunt of satisfaction and pointed 
again to the hill. 

'*Back of hill, you find tun good place camp." 

As he essayed no information they asked him 
no questions, and their attention was soon claimed 
by the beauty of the spot to which Johnny had 
led them. 

The small hill that had served as their objective 
formed the point of an almost semicircular bay. 
Through a depression beside the hill a stream of dear 
water entered the sea, while behind them rose the 
walls of the nearby mountains. Without amoment's 
hesitation they pulled their boat from the water and 
began to make camp, aad it was not tmtil their 
new home was in perfect order that Johnny spoke. 
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*'Now camp good, you come. I show you hot 
water." 

Descending to the beach he led them at a fast 
walk towards the hill, and when they had reached 
a point about half-way to the stream he turned 
suddenly and clambered up a steep bank that lay 
behind the beach. In an instant his reserve had 
disappeared and, giving them a broad smile, he 
said: **What you tink? Johnny tell you true?" 

At the first glance they saw little but a cup- 
shaped valley partly hidden in fog, but as their 
eyes focussed more sharply they started with 
surprise and delight, for, instead of the dtdl 
browns and greys that they had learnt to associ- 
ate with all Behring Sea • landscapes, their eyes 
rested on a cup of luscious green through which 
ran the gorgeous pinks and blues of spring flowers. 
In the centre of the valley was a small pond from 
which a coltunn of what appeared to be mist was 
rising, and then suddenly the Doctor gave a boyish 
shout. 

** Johnny is right! It's a hot spring and a big 
one!" 

For a moment the boys stood as if carved out 
of stone, for it was their first experience with such 
a phenomenon, but in a moment they realized 
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that the Doctor and Johnny had left them behind 
and they joined in the race down the grassy 
slope. 

As they gathered about the pond they saw that 
it was bubbling steadily, and the air even seemed 
warm on their faces. A careful investigation on 
the Doctor's part showed that it was boiling, but 
as they followed the gently flowing stream that 
ran from the pond to the sea they f oimd that the 
water grew perceptibly cooler. 

They soon saw that Johnny was famiUar with 
the spot, for on reaching a deep pool in the stream 
he hastily removed his clothes and in a few mo- 
ments he had plimged into the warm water. Then 
followed as strange an adventure as the boys had 
ever experienced, for with the sound of the Behring 
Sea surf in their ears, and the fields of perpetual 
snow lying on the surrotmding motmtainsides, they 
luxuriated in the delights of tropical heat. 

By swimming upstream they could increase the 
heat to a point where they could scarcely bear 
it, while by drifting downward with the current 
the temperature would become cooler and cooler 
until they felt the icy coldness of Behring Sea. 

As they put on their clothes they were enthusi- 
astic over Johnny's discovery and after they had 
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rettimed to camp and eaten a good meal they 
heaped dead alder branches on the fire and gave 
themselves up to the luxury of a good talk. John- 
ny had camped in the same spot several years 
before, and he told them that the Aleutes called 
the spot "wet smoke" from the steam which rose 
from the hot water. 

'*Dis cotmtry good for bear, caribou, an* fox," 
he said, sweeping his hand towards the mountains. 
"A big ribber come in on odder side of bay, an' 
big valley run back into mountains. Lotsje salmon 
come up ribber by 'um by and den lotsje bear 
come, thick like caribou. One time me and my 
brudder go up ribber one sleep, cross low place in 
motmtain an' find big valley. Valley full of bear — 
very big bear — ^me sit down one place, see ten bear. 
Me an* my brudder want to shoot, but too scared — 
bear too big, an* we got only flintlock gun.** 

* * Wheee — ^u ! * * Fred whistled. * ' How would you 
like to go up against a big bear with a flintlock, 
George?*' 

*'I don*t think I*d care about it much,*' George 
answered, with a broad grin, but his face grew 
suddenly serious as he added, ''but I'd give a lot 
to get one good look at that valley!" 

**How many days would it take to go to the 
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valley, kill a bear, and come back to this camp, 
Jolmny?" the Doctor asked. 

**One day go, one day killum bear an' skin um, 
one day come back — tree day," Johnny answered. 

**Are you sure you could find a big bear that 
quick?" the Doctor asked, doubtfully. 

* * Me shure ! ' ' Johnny answered with a confident 
grin. ** Salmon come pretty quick now, bear he 
know it — ^no one shoot dat valley, bear he know 
it — ^lotsje big, grandfadder bear, go dat valley 
now." 

The boys, knowing that the Doctor rarely asked 
questions without having formed a plan, were 
beside themselves with excitement, and as he con- 
tinued they found that their dearest hope was 
realized. 

**Por some time I have wanted to secure the 
finest possible specimen of the brown bear for the 
University Museum," the Doctor said, *'and I 
think the time has come to do it, but remember 
two things, boys, I want the biggest bear on the 
Behring Sea coast, and I want you to return safely, 
so do not take any foolish risks. I will give you 
three days to do it, and while you are gone I'll 
make a careful study of the *wet smoke.* " 



CHAPTER X 

GAME TRAILS 

George and Fred slept but little during the night. 
Johnny's tale of the unknown valley filled with 
gigantic bears was too much for their imagina- 
tions to stand, and their fear that something might 
happen to keep them in camp was so great that 
they arose at four o'clock and gathered their light 
camping outfit together. Johnny held them down 
to a few necessities. 

**No blanket," he warned them. **Me show 
you how keep warm." 

Their food consisted of a small piece of bacon, 
some flour, salt, tea, and sugar. 

By eight o'clock they had left the sea far behind 
and were marching steadily up the valley. They 
travelled entirely on the broad, hard-beaten game- 
trail that followed the centre of the valley. There 
were hundreds of trails made by bear or caribou, 
or both, that crossed the hills and dales in every 
direction, but they were but side streets compared 
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with the great animal-made avenue that led them 
inland. As a nile the bears and caribou used 
separate trails, but where the nature of the coimtry 
made it necessary for both species to follow the 
same trail, they did so. The boys at once noticed 
the difference between the trails made by the cari- 
bou and bear. The caribou trails were like any 
other game trail that the boys had seen in the 
mountains of Central Alaska, but the bears, being 
huge, broad-chested beasts, made a double trail, 
for they placed their paws far apart. As the boys 
looked down on the valley from a low hill they were 
struck by the resemblance the bear-trails bore to 
farm-roads, and Pred ejaculated, *'If it wasn't for 
the snow on the motmtains a fellow would think 
he was back on the farm at haying time." 

But what interested them even more was the 
fact that the firm, beaten trail that they followed 
had been travelled recently, and Johnny warned 
them that it was well to talk and make a noise, 
as otherwise they might meet a bear face to face. 
At one point where the trail ascended a little hill 
they saw where a bear coming from the opposite 
direction but a few hours previously had slipped, 
and there were five deep gashes in the hard earth 
where the great claws had caught. 

8 
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In only one way did the trail differ from a man- 
made trail and that was that the branches of the 
alders had not been removed. The largest bears 
measure but little more than four feet in height, 
when they are standing on all fours, and by merely 
lowering their heads they can force their way with 
ease through an alder thicket where a man would 
be helpless. 

As the valley's floor rose above sea-level the 
alder thickets gi^ew less numerous and the boys 
could see about them. The trail in consequence 
broke up into numerous paths that, skirting the 
river, gave the boys an excellent idea of the bear's 
method of catching salmon. Although the first 
salmon-rtm of the stunmer would not begin for 
several weeks, a few fish had already ascended the 
stream, and they passed several spots where fresh 
bear tracks showed that these animals had begun 
their fishing. 

The boys also got a good idea of the vast num- 
bers of fish that ascended the river, for the ground 
was strewn with the skins and skeletons of salmon 
that had died a natural death or been killed by 
bears, and Johnny showed them that the very 
earth that formed the banks of the stream was 
partly composed of salmon bones. 
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While George and Pred had hunted and killed 
the grizzly bear of the Alaskan mainland, they had 
never been on a salmon river when the big beasts 
were fishing, and they listened with interest and 
amusement to Johnny's graphic description of how 
the bears did it. 

* * Big fat bear he come to ribber and walk down 
all same man. Pretty quick he find place where 
water very thin — ^not deep — den he sit down, keep 
quiet. By 'um by salmon he forget an' begin 
swim up thin water — den lotsje salmon come 
and bear hit wid hands dis way and dat way. 
and salmon fall all over — ^bushes, grass, every 
place." 

As Johnny told his story he grew more and more 
excited, until completely forgetting himself he 
jumped into a shallow rifiJe beside them and when 
he reached the point where the bear began to 
strike at the fish he illustrated it so energetically 
that George and Pred had to scamper away to 
escape a wetting. This brought Johnny back to 
earth and he joined the boys in a good laugh at 
his own expense. 

As they started onward once more the sotmd 
of their voices frightened a band of caribou that 
had b^n lying down behind a screen of alders, and 
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the beautiful animals made a noble picture as they 
dashed away towards the mountains. 

Long before noon their ravenous appetites 
called a halt and stopping by a small spring that 
joined the river, they prepared a simple meal. 

Now the old saying that "no man knows it all " 
is nowhere truer than in the wilderness. George 
and Pred were as much at home in the open as 
boys could be, and in making, keeping, and break- 
ing a camp it would have been difficult to find their 
equals, but they soon fotmd that Johnny knew 
more about the Behring Sea coast than they did. 
Their first mistake was when they suggested that 
they move on to a nearby alder thicket where they 
could get wood, but Johnny shook his head. 

**Dis place good for fire — you wait, I show you." 

Beside him was a small beach, and in an instant 
he had taken two flat rocks and made a rude fire- 
place. Then he began to break off handfuls of the 
tall, dead grass that covered the coimtry. 

In a much shorter time than would have been 
required to gather firewood he had made a good- 
sized moimd of grass and then suspending the tea- 
pot over his fireplace he squatted on his heels and 
lighting a wisp of grass, began to feed it, a handful 
at a time, into the stone stove. 
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"No smoke, no trouble dis way — ^an* pot him 
boil quick," he said with his broad grin, and the 
boys were forced to admit that he was right. 

While the tea water heated George cut and 
broiled some bacon and twenty minutes later 
their Itmch was finished and they were ready for 
the trail again. 

They could now see that the valley ended about 
seven miles beyond them. Two of the forks be- 
came narrow canons that disappeared among the 
shoulders of the snow-covered main range, but on 
the left there was a narrow valley that ran up to a 
low break in the left-hand motmtain wall. This 
low break, or saddle, would lead them into the 
valley they sought, Johnny told them, and in- 
stinctively they examined their rifles to see that 
they were in working order. 

But the valley was at least five miles away and 
Johnny won the boys' admiration by the way he 
plaimed their approach. 

'*Sim hot now, wind blow up little valley, so 
better sit down dis place so no bear smell us. 
By 'um by when stm go low, get cold, den wind 
blow down valley, and we go up an' make camp." 

Agreeing heartily with his plan they took a nap 
in the warm sun, and so well did they sleep that 
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the sun was touching the western moimtains when 
they awoke. The old trick of wetting a finger and 
holding it up told them that there was a gentle 
wind blowing down the valley, and without wast- 
ing any time they moved onward. 

It was about seven o'clock in the evening when 
they reached the spot where they were to camp. 
It consisted of a deep pocket in the mountainside. 
A brawKng stream of snow-water rushed down- 
ward from the pass that led to ''Bear Valley," as 
the boys called their hunting grotmd, and directly 
opposite a range of castled cliffs, broken with 
snow-filled gullies, shut them off from the world. 

**It's a regular pirates* retreat!" Pred cried, as 
he looked at the steep moimtains that walled 
them in. 

While Johnny did not catch his full meaning, 
he saw that they were pleased. 

'*Yes, him good place," he cried, nodding his 
head. **No bear see us, no bear smell us, so we 
make fire and get warm." 

Johnny's plan was a good one, for a cold wind 
began to blow down from the snow-fields and they 
were beginning to feel the chill that always follows 
the setting of the sim in the North. The warm 
and almost smokeless fire of dry alder branches 
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soon brought back their cheerftdness, and the 
supper of bannock, bacon, and tea that followed 
added the finishing touch. 

"Now we have good supper, I show you how 
we keep warm wid no blanket," Johnny said. 
''First ting ketchum lotsje grass." 

They set to with a will, plucking the dean, dead 
grass, and while they heaped up a great haymow, 
Johnny arranged it. Close beside the fire there 
was a natural hollow in the ground, and, working 
with the speed and skill of long practice, he began 
to make a thick, soft bed of thatched grass. When 
it was completed to his liking he helped the boys 
tmtil they had completely siurounded the bed 
with a wall of grass at least four feet high, and laid 
a thick roll for a pillow across the upper end. 

The exercise had made them warm, and after 
they had dried their damp socks and boots by the 
fire they got into the luxurious bed and pulled 
the siuTotmding wall of grass over them. In an 
instant they began to feel a warm glow creep over 
them, and as they lay dose together for warmth 
with their heads on the grass pillow, a feeling of 
utter contentment filled their minds. 

This was the life George loved, and, as he lay 
in the primitive bed such as his ancestors of the 
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stone age must have slept in, he marvelled at the 
advance that man had made. From the weakest 
of living things he had become the strongest, and 
all his greatness was due to the marvellous workings 
of that remarkable instrument we call the brain. 
But although George was a product of an ancient 
civilization, the instincts of the htmter had come 
down to him clear and strong, and as he lay think- 
ing of other days his eye caught a glimpse of 
moving shapes high up among the cliflfs across the 
valley. Focussing his eyes more sharply he made 
out the vast bulk of a female bear followed by two 
half-grown cubs. 

In a whisper he pointed out the bears to Fred 
and Johnny, and in an ecstacy of excitement they 
watched the huge beasts who, utterly unconscious 
of the presence of an enemy, were searching for a 
way across the rugged cliffs. The old female was 
leading the way, and no alpine climber could have 
shown more skill in the science of rock-climbing. 
From some projecting point she would study every 
foot of the cliff that fell away below her, and then, 
having decided on a possible route, she would 
move slowly downward by crack and gully and 
projecting knob, until another reconnaissance be- 
came necessary. The cubs, huge, hulking beasts, 
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far larger than the largest black bear, followed 
their mother's every move as if conscious of the 
fact that her experience was greater than theirs. 

The old bear's course was leading her diagonally 
downward to a broad snow-filled gully that ended 
in a cup-shaped valley directly opposite their 
camp, and the boys' excitement increased as she 
approached it, for the snow slope was very steep 
and they wondered how she would cross it. 

What followed was the greatest surprise that 
the boys ever received, for as the bear reached the 
snow she deUberately rolled onto her back and, 
followed in like manner by the cubs, came sliding 
downward. For a moment the boys feared that 
the three bears would come tumbling into their 
camp, and they began a frantic search for their 
rifles which were buried under two feet of dry 
grass, but as the bears approached the bottom of 
the slope they rolled over and with outspread paws 
came to a stop, and a moment later they disap- 
peared in an alder thicket on their way down the 
valley. 

For a long time afterward the boys were too 
excited to sleep, and, as they lay in their warm 
grass bed looking up at the great mountains that 
hung above them, Johnny told them strange tales 
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of bears and bear hunting that had been handed 
down to him from his Aleute forefathers. 

But, little by little, their eyelids closed, and the 
stories changed to dreams in which they chased 
gigantic bears among stupendous mountains. 



CHAPTER XI 



"bear valley" 



When the boys awoke they found themselves in 
a grey world, for the cold clouds had rolled down 
from the snow-fields, and the brawling of the snow- 
fed stream was the only thing there was to remind 
them of the preceding day. Looking at his watch 
George was surprised to find that it was only four 
o'clock for he had not yet become accustomed to 
the short northern night. 

Shivering in the clammy cold, they quickly 
kindled a small fire and their Spartan breakfast 
was soon eaten. It was a silent meal, for the boys 
felt the responsibility of the task they had under- 
taken. Not only was the brown bear the largest 
carnivorous animal in the world, but their task 
was to secure a monster of the species. 

Johnny was frankly nervous, for his last dis- 
astrous meeting with a bear was too recent to be 
forgotten. 

''When sim come out me brave like white man, 
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but early in de morning me scared like fox," he 
said with a humorous expression that made the 
boys laugh. 

They lost no time in talking, however, but began 
to get ready for the himt. First, they carefully 
examined their rifles and tested each cartridge to 
make sure that it worked freely. Their heavy 
boots were discarded and they donned light shoe- 
packs of rubber. Johnny carried a pack-strap, but 
the boys had no encumbrances except a light 
lunch, their rifles and sheath knives, when they 
left their camp and began to climb quietly towards 
the saddle. 

Johnny moved with the greatest caution, and 
he gave the deep-trodden bear trail that led to the 
saddle a wide berth, for, as he explained in a 
whisper, they might sttunble onto a small bear 
in the fog, and be forced to shoot in self-defence. 

The clouds broke away slowly as they climbed 
upward, but it was still impossible to see far in 
any direction when they reached the top of the 
saddle. Johnny, however, knew where he was 
going, and he led them quickly to an outjutting 
spur, where they crouched down in the long, d^d 
grass. 

**From dis place we see pretty near whole val- 
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ley," he explained, "an' when clouds go away me 
tink we see bear." 

It was a cold and dreary vigil. The fog hung 
about them like a wet sheet, and the cold chilled 
them to the bone. Now and then the clouds would 
draw apart, and they would catch a hazy glimpse 
of the valley, far below. Occasionally a cock- 
ptarmigan would give his inane call, and once they 
heard the snort of a frightened caribou, but tliose 
were the only sounds that broke the deathlike 
silence. 

At last, as the dawn began to break, a ray of 
feeble light broke through the mist, and then, as 
if conscious that they must flee before the sun, the 
clouds rolled backward among the mountains. 

At first they could see but Uttle, but as the slow 
minutes dragged past the valley began to come 
into view. As is usual imder such circimistances 
they were disappointed, for it seemed in no way 
different from other valleys they had seen, except 
that it was surrounded with high motmtains and 
that its only outlet was a deep gash in a snow- 
capped range some ten miles to the east. 

But their greatest disappointment came from 
the fact that they saw no bears, for they forgot 
in their impatience that a thousand of the big 
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animals could wander among the canons and alder 
thickets without being seen. 

Johnny refused to be downhearted. "Day 
coming now and bear go hunt place to sleep, we 
see um pretty quick." 

George and Fred were interested in his method 
of hunting, for, while they were both successful 
himters, the chase of the big brown bear was new 
to them. First Johnny searched the valley rapidly 
through the binoculars George had given him. 
This was to discover any bear that might be 
standing in plain sight. As he was unsuccessful 
he then began to study minutely each part of the 
valley and the mountains and cafions that led 
to it. Almost instantly he discovered bear tracks 
on some of the snow-fields opposite, and with this 
encouragement he rettimed to his search with 
redoubled zeal. 

Luckily, the alder thickets were not yet in leaf, 
for had this been the case their hunting would 
have been twice as difficult. 

As there were no bears in sight he began to look 
for dark spots among the alder thickets or rock- 
slides that might be bears. These dark spots he 
tabulated in his mind, pointing them out to the 
boys so that they, too, could watch them. 
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"Some time big bear he lie down in brush or 
back of rock so you no see 'tim good, an' no think 
him bear, but by' trni by him move and den you 
see 'um quick," he explained. 

It was not George's lack of experience, but 
rather his knowledge of animals that caused him 
to make his first error. Near the head of the valley 
and only a mile away there was a level stretch of 
grass surrounded by low hills crowned with alders. 
As George studied this spot he noticed a dark spot 
in the centre of one of the alder thickets, and in 
the same glance he saw that the grassy glade just 
below was alive with caribou. A careful study of 
the herd told him that they were unalarmed and 
feeding peacefully, and so, dismissing the spot as a 
possible place for a bear, he turned his glass towards 
the distant mountainsides. 

It was only a moment later that the boys were 
electrified by hearing Johnny say, "Me tink me 
see um bear!" 

To his surprise George saw that Johnny was 
looking towards the caribou, and he uttered his 
thought aloud. 

"Yes, bear eatum caribou," Johnny agreed, 
"but caribou no afraid of bear, bear no run quick." 

In an instant George and Fred had their glasses 
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focussed on the dark spot, and a moment later Fred 
gasped with excitement. 

"It's moving!" he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

Johnny and George had seen the same move- 
ment, and as they gazed they saw the distant spot 
emerge from the alders into the open. 

"Bear!" Johnny hissed. "I tol' you we 
find um!" 

Now that the first excitement had worn off, the 
question that worried George was whether or not 
the bear was the monster specimen they sought. 
The Doctor's words came back to him, "Remem- 
ber," he had said, "I want the biggest bear on the 
Behring Sea coast!" 

George put the question to Johnny who had 
never taken his glasses from the animal since he 
had first seen it. 

"Me tink big bear — gran'-f adder bear, but don't 
know. We go more close by' tmi by, den we know 
for sure." 

"What makes you think he's a big one?" Fred 
asked, in a whisper. 

"Lotsje tings," the boy answered, "first ting he 
all alone, two tings he look black — ^mos' big bear got 
dark hair, three ting he no afraid. Very old bear, 
he same as old dog, he no see good, he no afraid." 
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Now that the bear was in sight George's know- 
ledge of stalking came to the fore. Johnny's plan 
was to approach the bear at once, but George 
pointed out that the beast would not lie in such 
an exposed position very long, and that by waiting 
until he moved, they would be in an excellent 
position to intercept him. 

I tink you speak good," Johnny agreed. 

By' irni by get hot, bear lie down sleep, den we 
get 'um!" 

Only a few minutes passed before they saw the 
wisdom of this plan, for Fred suddenly grasped 
George's arm and pointed to an alder thicket some 
four-himdred yards below them. For a moment 
George saw nothing, and then the moving of 
branches caught his eye, and he made out the dim 
form of a large bear travelling downward into the 
valley. A moment later Johnny saw it, and then 
their excitement rose to fever pitch as he whis- 
pered, "Him mos' big bear! Him gran'f adder 
bear ! We ketch irni ! " 

From their eyrie they watched the bear as he 
limibered steadily downhill, and with the help of 
their glasses they could see every detail of his vast 
bulk. They knew that it would be useless to 
follow him imtil they saw which way he turned, 
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for when they had once descended into the valley 
they would be in a maze of alder thickets where 
the bear might easily escape them. 

Their feeling that the bear was the giant of his 
species was ttimed to certainty by the i)onderous 
insolence with which he moved, for he showed no 
fear of the open glades, but rolled steadily onward 
as if the valley and all its surrotmding motmtains 
were his personal domain. 

As he broke through the last of the hillside alders 
and entered the open valley, the caribou herd 
parted and without even deigning to glance at 
them he moved through the broad lane they had 
made, directly towards the hill on which their 
first bear sat. 

With their eyes glued to their binoculars the 
boys watched the strange meeting. Were the two 
great beasts comrades, and would they move off 
on some friendly quest, or would they meet in 
mortal combat? They had not long to wait for 
the answer, for, as the caribou herd parted, the 
bear on the hill turned his head and saw his rival. 
For a moment he sat watching, as if to study every 
detail of the approaching bear, and then, with a 
quickness that seemed impossible in such a big 
animal, he turned and pltinged into the alders, and 
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although the grinning boys followed his course for 
some distance through the waving alder branches, 
he soon disappeared from sight. 

"Now me know him big gran'f adder bear!" 
Johnny exclaimed, joyfully. **Dat firs' bear ver' 
big bear, and he no run imless dis bear lotsje 
more big!" 

The boys were inclined to agree with him, and 
realizing that the longed-for opportimity had come 
they grimly settled down to the serious problems 
of the stalk. 

As the bear reached the centre of the valley, he 
disappeared below the bank of the stream, and, 
realizing that their turn to move had come, they 
rapidly descended the mountainside. 

In the hours that followed the boys experienced 
to the full the difficulties and fascination of the 
stalk. Separating at the base of the mountain in 
order to better utilize their eyes, they advanced 
cautiously to the brink of the salmon river. Then 
came a long wait until Fred, who had taken the 
downstream side, signalled that he had located 
their quarry. Then came an hour of breathless 
creeping among tangled alder thickets, while the 
bear moved slowly from pool to pool. A gentle 
wind blowing up the valley made it impossible to 
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intercept the bear and all they could do was to 
follow patiently until a better opportunity arrived. 

Once, from the shelter of some standing grass 
that crowned a little ridge, they caught a clear 
view of the great beast they followed, and even 
Johnny's dark face turned pale with excitement. 

"Me never see bear big, Uke him!" he gasped. 

George and Fred said nothing, for the huge pro- 
portions of the animal literally took their breath 
away. On their journey northward the boys had 
seen in the A. C. Company's trading i)ost at Ka- 
diak a bearskin twelve feet in length, and the 
storekeeper had told them that it was the largest 
skin he had seen, but they knew instinctively that 
the animal they now followed was every inch as 
large. 

While the discovery sobered them, it increased, 
if that were i)ossible, their determination to secure 
the brute, with the result that they redoubled 
their caution in the knowledge that the bear would 
ultimately seek some shady si)ot in an alder 
thicket and rest through the heat of the day. 

Their surmise was based on a thorough know- 
ledge of the habits of bears, and before many 
minutes had passed the bear himself proved its 
correctness. A short distance beyond there was 
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a deep gulch that, running upward, broadened 
into a cup-shaped valley that had once been the 
bed of a hanging glacier. It was an ideal si)ot for 
a bear to rest, and the huge beast knew it, for, 
slightly increasing his stride, he began to come 
upward. 

In an instant the boys had turned uphill, and 
as they could not keep in sight of their quarry 
they strained every muscle to reach the simimit 
of the range in case the bear should continue on- 
ward into the next valley. This was the most 
important part of their stalk, for, if their sur- 
mise was wrong, they might never see the bear 
again. 

With their hearts pounding from exertion and 
excitement they at last came out on the open 
simimit of the ridge, and throwing themselves 
down behind a boulder eagerly scanned the long 
sweep of hillside. On the left they could see the 
walls of the cup-shaped valley and they heaved a 
long sigh of relief when they saw that the bear was 
nowhere in sight. 

There was still a possibility that the animal 
might still pass by the valley and cross the ridge 
so they allowed fifteen leaden minutes to pass 
before they began the last move in the drama. 
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Not one of the boys ever forgot the thrill that 
swept over them as George whispered, "The time's 
up!" 

With a last glance at their rifles they rose 
slowly to their feet, and, moving noiselessly on 
the soft moss, went forward. As they came up 
to the nearest wall of the amphitheatre George 
motioned for Fred to stay behind and he placed 
Johnny at the very head of the valley, while he 
moved rapidly to the farther side. They now 
completely surrounded the valley except on the 
downhill side, and that exit was commanded by 
their rifles. It was a splendid manoeuvre and well 
executed, but the last and most imi)ortant detail 
was the question of whether or not the bear had 
entered the valley. 

From his i)osition George could see both Johnny 
and Fred, and with a last look at his rifle he gave 
the signal to advance. Moving steadily but with 
the utmost caution the boys walked forward tmtil 
they reached the brim of the amphitheatre. At 
the first glance into the silent hollow George felt 
a cold wave of disappointment sweep over him, 
but the next instant he saw a huge, fresh trail 
that crossed a small field of soft snow and led 
upward to a thicket of alders that grew in the 
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shadow of a low line of cliffs, and with a wild shout 
that broke the silence of the past hours he an- 
nounced his discovery. 

Before the echo of George's challenge had re- 
bounded from the cliffs there was a crashing of 
brush and the huge form of the awakened bear 
emerged from the thicket and stood clearly out- 
lined against the gleaming snow. That the bear 
realized he was trapped was clear, for a savage 
growl rumbled in his cavernous chest and, raising 
his huge bulk on his hind legs, he searched the 
walls of the valley for his enemies. 

Now it so happened that Johnny was directly 
above the beast and could not see him as the cliffs 
intervened, while Fred had dropped on one knee 
behind a boulder, and the bear's savage glance fell 
on George's form clear cut against the sky. 
Despite his terrific bulk and strength the bear was 
no fool. In addition to that instinctive fear of man 
possessed by all animals, he remembered dimly a 
day many years before, when a puff of white steam 
had come from a slim form floating on the sea, 
that he thought was the dead body of a shark or 
beluga. The puff of steam had been followed by a 
loud noise, and then had come the sting of lead, 
as a bullet ripped his flank. The OJie lesson taught 
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him to recognize and avoid man, tmtil his caution 
had become a habit. 

But now the years of caution were forgotten. 
The same instinct that had taught the beast to 
seek asylimi in the sheltered valley, now told him 
that he was trapped, and that the only chance of 
escape lay in attack, and on the instant that he 
saw the human figure against the sky, he hurled 
his sixteen hundred i)oimds of bone and muscle 
forward in a desperate charge. 

The charge was to the death — and George knew 
it. For the fraction of a second he searched the 
bear's huge bulk for a target, then his rifle leapt 
to his shoulder and crash after crash from the 
high-power rifles echoed across the moimtains. 
Despite the brute's vast strength, and the savage 
will that drove his body onward, the concentric 
fire of three rifles was more than flesh and bone 
could stand, and as the soft-nosed bullets tore him 
with stabs of red hot pain, he crashed to the earth, 
and rolled lifeless down the moimtainside. 



CHAPTER XII 

XmEVES IN THE NIGHT 

Even in death the huge beast was awe-inspiring, 
and as the bojrs clambered down the rugged sides 
of the Kttle valley they moved cautiously and held 
their guns at the "ready." 

Now that the terrific nervous strain was over 
their faces were drawn and haggard, and their 
throats were parched with a burning thirst. The 
bear had come to rest on the little snow-field, and 
as the boys gathered silently about him they saw 
that he was dead. 

Johnny was the first to speak. While advancing 
he had muttered an Aleute prayer, but, now that 
the danger was past, he fingered the bear-claw 
necklace about his neck and said: "George, you 
make stronk medicine. Dis de mos' big bear me 
ever see. Doctor ver' glad when he see him." 

The mention of the Doctor brought the boys' 
thoughts back to the difficulties that faced them, 
and, stripping off their heavy, woollen shirts, they 
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prepared for the task of removing the skin. The 
removal and preparation of a skin for museum 
use is far more difficult than the removal of an 
ordinary pelt, and the great size of their specimen 
made the task infinitely more tedious, but, while 
they pUed their skinning knives imder the hot sim, 
Johnny crossed the valley to their last night's 
camp, and soon the fragrance of wood smoke and 
cooked food arose on the air. 

Refreshed and strengthened by a hearty meal 
they began the task of making the skin portable. 
Every piece of string or leather, including their 
belts, was brought into service and then the pack- 
strap was adjusted and they were ready for the 
final struggle. The skull alone, which the Doctor 
had warned them was of great value for purposes 
of identification, weighed more than fifty i)ounds, 
while the huge skin would have easily tipped the 
beam at one hundred and fifty. 

Johnny, to his deep chagrin, was imable to carry 
the weight, except for short distances where the 
groimd was level, and so the back-breaking labour 
was borne by George and Fred. Hour after hour 
they staggered onward. Where the alders grew 
thickly they were forced to halt and cut a path 
with their knives, and then the slow advance would 
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continue until bone and muscle could stand no 
more. During their climb from the valley they 
advanced in painful relays of but a few yards while 
their breath came in gasps and sweat cut white 
channels through the grime on their faces, but as 
they topped the low range the sim sank below the 
western horizon and a cool breeze came down from 
the snow. 

Lying in the soft moss they could see the vast 
sweep of Behring Sea to the northward while 
behind them, still rosy from the setting sun, rose 
range after range of ice-covered moimtains. As 
their eyes swept the stupendous wall that formed 
a frozen barrier between them and the warm 
southland, a look of awe came over their faces. 

"It's the ice-king's throne!" Fred said, remem- 
bering a story he had read. 

"Yes, and I'd give a year's growth to go through 
to the southern side," George answered. 

"White man no can go, but dere is a way across 
— ^Aleute know," Johnny said, in a low voice. 

George turned, for there was a strange note in 
Johnny's voice, but before he could speak the boy 
had slipped his arms through the pack-strap on 
the big bearskin, and said, "It's all downhill to 
camp now, me carry big bear little way." 
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For an hour they packed steadily downward 
over the rolling hills. By the first large stream 
they rested and ate the last of their food supply, 
and then they moved onward through the long, 
northern twilight, while bands of caribou fled from 
their path. 

It is one of the rules of life that things seldom 
ttirn out as we expect them to. Dtiring the last 
hour of their hard jotirney the one thing that 
kept their aching legs moving was the thought of 
the Doctor's happiness when he saw the great 
bearskin, and despite their fatigue their minds 
kept racing forward to the joyful moment when 
they would spread out the huge skin beside the 
fire and hear his exclamations of wonder, but 
when they at last reached the hills above their 
camp they saw no signs of the Doctor, and where 
they expected to see a bright fire welcoming them 
home they fotmd a bed of cold ashes. 

At first they were too stirprised to speak, and 
the thought that the Doctor might be lying sick 
or injured within the closed tent put strength in 
their tired limbs, but they fotmd that the tent 
was empty, and as George allowed the huge skin 
to fall from his shoulders a feeling that something 
was wrong swept over him. For a moment he 
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stood with knit brows, studying the details of the 
camp and then throwing a cartridge into the breach 
of his rifle he elevated the barrel and ptdled the 
trigger. 

As the echo of the shot rolled along the mountain- 
sides the boys waited open-mouthed for a reply, 
but as second after second passed without an 
answer, the silence became painful, and they 
could hear the blood pounding in their ears. 
Just when all hope seemed gone and they had 
begtm to relax, the faint report of a rifle came 
from the south-west. 

"That's him!" George cried, a glad light in his 
eyes, and in an instant he had ignited a wisp of 
dry grass and was laying dead branches upon it. 
**Work fast, boys!" he ordered. **If the Doctor 
is htirt we need a fire, food, and a blanket ; if he's 
all right he'll be here in twenty minutes." 

Gone was their fatigue and worry, for the 
thought that the man who had befriended them 
might be in need of help steeled their minds and 
muscles. As they rushed forward their prepara- 
tions, a second shot, noticeably closer than the 
first, reached their ears, and the look of worry 
left their faces. 

**That means he's coming!" Fred cried. 
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**Yes, and coming fast," George answered. '*If 
he was hurt he couldn't have moved so quickly/' 

* * Now we have f im ! ' ' Johnny laughed. * * When 
he see dat big bear — ^he drop dead!" 

When their preparations for supper were com- 
pleted they stood by the fire waiting, and soon 
the rattle of rocks on the beach told of his arrival. 
George gave a welcoming hail, but there was no 
answer from the figure that stumbled into the 
firelight. It was the Doctor — but not the Doctor 
they knew, for his face was haggard from fatigue 
and emotion, and blood was flowing from cuts and 
scratches on his face and hands. 

For a moment the boys stared at him in amaze- 
ment, and then George was at his side. 

''What's the matter, sir, — is something wrong?" 
he asked. 

The Doctor paused a moment to catch his 
breath, and then, waving his hand towards the 
beach with a hopeless gesture, said: "Every- 
thing's wrong, George, haven't you noticed? The 
boat's gone!'' 

For a moment there was not a sound in the 
camp. The three boys stood as if carved from 
stone. Through their minds was flashing a swift- 
moving reel of events ; the encoimter in Bear Cove, 
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the rifle shots behind Aleute Bay, and the mist- 
shrouded bidarkha beyond the gull-rocks, and as 
they pieced the mind-picttires together their faces 
turned white with anger. 

Johnny was the first to speak. He had suffered 
two thefts, and the last was more than he could 
stand. 

"Where dey go, Doctor? Where dey go? Me 
ketchum, me kill 'tim!" 

"It's too late, Johnny," the Doctor answered, 
quietly. "They are five miles to the westward by 
now and sailing with a beam wind." 

Then in a few words he told them how the 
cowardly theft had been accomplished. 

"The men are the same pair we quarrelled with 
at Bear Cove," he began. "I had a good view of 
them when they left the bay. They must have 
watched us carefully for I hadn't been gone an 
hotir from camp when I saw the boat's sail across 
the neck of land by the hot-spring. 

"I had fotmd the remains of a prehistoric vil- 
lage in a bluff close to the beach, and I was just 
beginning to examine it when I saw the boat. 
At first I thought you had returned, but instantly 
I realized the improbability of this surmise and 
began to run towards the beach. I am ashamed 
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to say that I had left my rifle in camp and had I 
not done so I might have recovered the boat, for 
the two men came within a htmdred yards of the 
point when they left the bay. When they saw 
me they steered out to sea, and I ran back to 
camp for my gun. 

**I then followed them several miles down the 
beach, but as darkness fell a snow-breeze came up, 
and they soon passed from view. Coming home 
in the darkness I tried to make a short cut and 
got into some rough places where I had a fall or 
two, and it was not until I had returned to the 
beach that I heard you shoot." 

When the Doctor had ceased speaking a deep 
gloom had settled on the boys' faces and it took 
them the better part of the night to get adjusted 
to their loss. Forgotten were their plans for the 
future, and gone were the thrilUng memories of 
the successful htmt. The great bearskin lay tm- 
noticed beyond the firelight while they grappled 
with the serious problems that confronted them. 

As the first wave of anger cooled they realized 
that it would take calm thinking and planning to 
bring them successftdly out of their tmpleasant 
position. The possibility of catching and ptmish- 
ing the thieves, though not given up, must wait 
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on more important matters. The question of 
vital interest was the solving of their transporta- 
tion problems. Between them and Bear Cove, 
which was the first pass that they knew would 
lead them through the mountains to the Pacific, 
stretched more than eighty miles of rugged sea- 
coast. In many spots the mountains fell sheer to 
the water, even at low tide, and following the 
coast without a boat would be impossible. 

Travelling by land, while not impossible, would 
require an immense amount of time and labour, for 
their path would be broken by high motmtains 
and deep valleys over which they would be forced 
to relay their heavy outfit. 

As they talked and weighed each plan that might 
offer them a ray of hope, Johnny sat disconsolately 
by the fire. In vain he had tried to follow the 
talk, but many of the words they used were strange 
to him, and his mind became confused by the 
difficulties that must be solved. But deep down 
within the boy's inner consciousness lay the golden 
trait of fidelity. All he knew, and all he cared to 
know, was that the men who had befriended him 
were in trouble, and all he thought of was the 
wish to help them. Twenty miles to the eastward 
lay the encampment of his people. There, there 
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would be boats — ^long, lean bidarkhas for rapid 
travel, and broad-beamed umiaks for the carrying 
of freight. As the thought came to him he opened 
his mouth to si)eak, but suddenly a cold fear 
gripped him. What if the village had moved ? He 
well knew the nomadic instincts of his people, and 
if he failed to find them the white men whom he 
loved would think that he had lied. 

Beside the fire lay the remnants of their supper, 
and with matches in his pocket and his rifle to 
sectire meat he had nothing to fear. Putting the 
food in a canvas sack he rose quietly to his feet. 
His rifle stood against the limbs of an alder bush 
on the edge of the firelight, and as he grasped it 
he melted into the dark shadows — and was gone. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE SEA-COMBERS 

The day after the theft of their boat was an un- 
happy one for the Doctor and the two boys. Even 
the great bearskin had changed from a triumph 
to a serious responsibility, for even after it had 
been fleshed and salted, its weight would be a 
serious handicap. But with their usual cheerful- 
ness they accepted their misforttme and prepared 
to make the best of it. While the Doctor sorted 
their outfit piece by piece, the boys worked on the 
bearskin, fleshing down the heavy hide so that it 
would cure thoroughly. 

As they worked they talked over their plans. 
Johnny's desertion was a heavy blow to the Doc- 
tor's faith in human nattire, although both the 
boys felt that there was some good motive back 
of Johnny's strange action. 

**Fred and I had an Indian leave us in very 
much the same way," George said, as he fleshed 
the big skin. "His name was Nabesna Charlie, 
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and we found him a hundred miles from no^ere 
with a busted leg, Well^ after we had patched 
him up, and spring had come, he took 'French 
leave* without even saying 'Thank yoa/ We felt 
pretty badly at the time, but later he helped us 
out of a nasty scrape and saved us about fifteen 
hundred dollars in furs." 

"Yes, and he didn't mean to be ungrateful when 
he left us," Fred added. "Indians can't express 
themselves like white men do. There aren't words 
enough in their lingo." 

"I hope you boys are right," the Doctor an- 
swered, "for Johnny seemed to be a fine type of 
Aleute, but I'll say this — ^that whether j^ou are 
right or wrong your stand does you credit." 

As they talked their hands were busy, and by 
noon the big skin was salted and rolled up in the 
shade. As it would take at least a day for the salt 
to "work," and another for it to dry, they had 
plenty of time to begin the relaying of their outfit, 
and George decided to begin at once. He had 
gone over every detail of the long journey in his 
mind, and, as invariably hapi)ens when one puts 
one's mind to a difficult task, the more he planned 
the less difficult the task became. 

With the aid of the Doctor's map he laid out 
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his route of travel. Instead of going inland George 
suggested that they follow the sea beach with the 
exception of the twenty-mile stretch of cliffs. By 
strengthening the soft ford at the mouth of the 
river at Aleute Bay with alder branches, they could 
save many miles of back-breaking work. 

**You see, it's this way, sir," George explained, 
**on the beach we can pack heavy loads because 
we know what we are going up against, while 
inland we are stu-e to strike bad going now and 
then, but by far the most important reason for 
following the beach is that we may meet an 
Aleute, and if we do he'll have a bidarkha and our 
troubles will be over." 

Both the Doctor and Fred agreed with George's 
plan, and as soon as the cool of the afternoon 
arrived they each shouldered a pack and trudged 
westward on the first lap of their hard journey. 

The late northern spring had now drifted into 
summer and the nights were no longer dark, but 
consisted of a cool, semi-twilight that made even 
the hard work of packing a pleasure. Within the 
last few days the alder buds had broken, and 
where two weeks before the motmtains were cov- 
ered with grey thickets they now bore a thick 
covering of tender green. The snow, too, had gone 
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before the summer sun and every little valley 
carried its freight of rushing snow-water to the sea. 

The broad beach, firmly packed by the stirf of 
ages, offered them a splendid highway, and as 
they swimg along their eyes noted with delight 
the wild life about them. It was the season of 
new life, and every band of caribou had been 
swelled by its complement of tiny, long-legged 
calves; a litter of yotmg foxes, rotmd and fluffy 
like maltese kittens, watched them curiously from 
the long grass, while their distracted mother 
yapped from a near-by thicket. 

After they had travelled a good five miles they 
halted by a pile of drift, and forming a tripod of 
three poles they cached their loads as securely as 
their material permitted. 

**It's not much of a cache," George laughed, as 
he surveyed their handiwork, **but it's proof 
against everything but brown bears, and they are 
not liable to bother it." 

As they turned towards home after leaving 
their packs they made the miles fly. They had 
that feeling of tireless strength that comes only 
to men in the pink of condition after they have 
removed heavy loads. As they neared home they 
cut across the point that ran seaward, and there 
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the hot-spring called them, and removing their 
clothes they pltmged into the warm pool. 

A healthy body, a life in the open, and imlimited 
exercise makes a man proof against worry, and 
now as they sat on the carpet of soft grass beside 
the hot-spring they laughed and joked without a 
thought of the misfortune that had befallen them. 
Their one thought as they donned their rough 
clothes was of a speedy return to camp and a good 
might's rest. 

But as the Doctor moved onward George, whose 
keen ears had caught a strange noise, stopped him, 
and as he stood with upraised hand commanding 
silence, a sotmd drifted to them through the dusk 
that almost made their hearts stop beating. 

Beginning so softly that it seemed but the soimd 
of a distant breeze it swelled upward with the 
strength and beauty of organ tones, until the full 
chorus of a Russian hymn, chanted by many 
voices, turned the night into a thing of beauty. 
Again and again the deep chant rolled along the 
mountainsides while the three figures stood like 
bronze statues, and when the harmony slowly 
died away they still stood there tmtil the bark of 
a fox brought their thoughts back to earthly things. 

The Doctor was the first to speak. ''I know that 
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it was human music and made by human voices," 
he said with a note of awe in his voice, ''but where 
did they come from, and who can they be?" 

His astonishment was but natural for there is no 
stranger thing on earth than the sotmd of Russian 
harmony rising from a Behring Sea beach, but 
George and Fred had heard the Tokanuska 
Aleutes sing, and George answered without a 
moment's hesitation. 

**The Aleutes have come, sir, they often sing 
like that — the priests teach them." 

**But what are they doing here, and why did 
they come?" the Doctor said. 

**rm not sure, but I think they have come to 
help us, and tmless I miss my guess, Johnny 
brought them." 

For a moment the Doctor debated his words 
while a look of dawning tmderstanding came over 
his face, and then he nodded. 

**I am quite sure you are right, George, and I 
gladly admit that I misjudged the boy, but I will 
state now — that if Johnny has returned to us I 
will see that he never regrets it." 

**Well, let's go and see!" Fred said, and follow- 
ing his suggestion they moved rapidly towards 
camp. 
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A scene of bustle and confusion met their eyes 
when they reached the beach. The Aleutes had 
evidently landed but a short time before, for the 
beach was lined with bidarkhas and tmiiaks which 
were being imloaded by a crowd of women and 
young boys. Behind the beach rose the smoke of 
many fires and through the blue haze the forms of 
weather-beaten tents showed dimly. 

In the centre of the camp a circle of Aleute men 
sat by a bright fire, and towards this circle the 
white men made their way. Their arrival was 
announced by the howling of wolf -like dogs, and 
Johnny, grinning joyously, rushed to welcome 
them. 

The eldest of the Aleutes, a short and still 
powerfully built man of some seventy winters, 
arose as Johnny led them forward. His dark face, 
seamed by innumerable wrinkles, was tanned by 
expostu-e to the consistency of leather, and his 
bright, deep-set eyes looked forth from beneath a 
mop of iron-grey hair. 

**My name Vazilly, me Chief," he said, simply, 
and then as his eyes searched the faces of the white 
men they rested on George and he added, **You 
name George. You big doctor man. Calibou 
Johnny, he tellum me.^' 
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At a nod from the Doctor, George answered. 
Knowing well the simplicity of the Indian char- 
acter he said only a few words, and ended his 
introduction of Fred and the Doctor with the 
statement that he was glad Vazilly had come and 
that his boat having been stolen he would be glad 
to pay liberally for help from Vazilly's people. 

Then followed a social gathering about the fire, 
after which, the night being far advanced, they 
retired to their own camp and prepared for a well- 
earned rest. 

The day that followed will Uve long in the mem- 
ory of the Doctor and the two boys. Beginning 
in a small way it ended with an alliance between 
red men and white that broke down a barrier of 
native superstition, and caused oflBcial ink to flow 
in the nation's capitol five thousand miles away. 

While they were preparing their breakfast 
Johnny had told George that it was useless to 
speak of plans until nightfall, as his people had 
travelled far and that a failure of the early sabnon- 
nm necessitated the htmt for food. 

With the Doctor's permission George invited 
the Chief and his people to a feast that evening, 
and as the acceptance was prompt, they devoted 
the better part of the day to their preparations. 
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As their larder consisted of only the simplest of 
food, and as they wanted their feast to be a success, 
they decided to give an old-fashioned barbecue. 
A yearling caribou that Fred had shot a few days 
previously was trussed on a green alder pole above 
a bed of hot coals. They were short on vegetables 
but a five-gallon can of desiccated potatoes filled 
the breach, and when it had cooked thoroughly 
they stirred into it a bottle of chutney which the 
Doctor had brought along for just such an occa- 
sion. Strong black tea, sweetened in the pot to 
save waste, was to end the repast. In order to 
add zest to the entertainment George made a 
number of targets and gave notice that all were 
invited to take part in a rifle shooting contest for 
prizes ; the shooting to be done offhand at seventy- 
five yards range, with open sights. 

During the day the life of the camp moved on in 
its regular groove. The wants and luxuries of the 
Aleutes differed little from those of their ancestors 
of the stone age, and the Doctor and the boys 
spent all of their spare time in studying their 
strange guests. Despite their proximity to civili- 
zation they lived almost entirely by the chase, 
and the sea was their chosen himting ground. 
The seal, salmon, sea lion, and white whale, or 
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beluga, as they called it, were as necessary to them 
as the biiffalo herds were to the plains Indians, 
for they utilized the skins in the marking of 
their clothing, boats, and fishing gear. A few 
of the hunters went inland to hunt caribou, but 
the rest launched their bidarkhas and went to 
sea* 

While the boys had seen numerous bidarkhas 
along the coast they had never paddled one, and 
they were surprised and delighted at the dexterity 
with which the yotmg men handled these strange 
boats. When Johnny saw their interest he led 
them to one that was newly built and explained 
its construction. The craft was about twenty feet 
in length by three wide, and yet the sealskins with 
which it was covered and its framework of wood 
were so light that George was able to raise the 
boat with one hand. In shape it resembled a 
cigar cut in half with the difference that the very 
end of the bow turned upward like the neck of a 
water-fowl. In construction the craft was prac- 
tically the same as an esquimau kyak with the 
difference that the bidarkha had three hatches, or 
man-holes, instead of one. 

**It looks about as seaworthy as a bicycle!" 
Pred said, with a smile, but he knew as he spoke 
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that the bidarkha is practically non-sinkable in 
the hands of an expert crew. 

* ' How do you keep the water from entering the 
hatches when a wave breaks over it?" George 
asked. 

For answer Johnny called to an Aleute girl who 
sat by the door of a near-by tent. 

**Ohe, kamalinka!" he called, and the girl 
disappearing within the tent soon emerged with 
a little roll of what appeared to be oiled silk in her 
hand. Taking the roll, which would have fitted in 
an ordinary overcoat pocket, Johnny unrolled it, 
and disclosed to their wondering eyes a beauti- 
fully stitched, waterproof garment. Removing 
his flannel shirt he slipped the kamalinka over his 
head, sweater-wise. It had a hood that fitted 
closely about the face by pulling a draw-string, 
and the wrists were similarly equipped. 

Lifting the bidarkha into the water, Johnny 
seated himself nimbly in the central hatch and 
then pulled the skirt of the kamilinka over the 
hatch gimwale and tied it fast with a draw-string. 

**No water ketchiun now!" he said, with a grin, 
and the boys were forced to admit that it was 
so, for he could have paddled imder a waterfall 
without a drop of water entering the boat. 
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Fred was anxious to paddle the bidarkha and 
asked Johnny to take himself and George on board, 
but the boy shook his head doubtfully. 

**Two Aleute, one white man, all right, but two 
white man, one Aleute, no good,'' he said. 

Their disappointment was soon forgotten for a 
group of caribou himters returned and they gladly 
agreed to pilot the bojrs on a short voyage. George 
entered a bidarkha with Johnny and an elderly 
Aleute by the name of Stephan, and Fred was 
piloted by two brothers named Nicolai and 
Alsanti. 

Although George had paddled every kind of 
canoe, he was not prepared for the crankiness of 
the Aleute boat, and Johnny and Stephan laughed 
uproariously at his attempt to keep the bidarkha 
on an even keel, but as their paddles dipped the 
water, and the boat began to glide forward, George 
lost all sense of insecurity. 

**It's like riding a bike!" he shouted to Fred. 
**When you get it going it stands up, and when 
you stop, it tiunbles over!" 

It only seemed as if a minute had passed before 
they had left the sheltered bay behind and were 
climbing the long Behring Sea rollers. The 
bidarkhas moved through the water as smoothly 
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and silently as a seal does, and George forgot 
everything in the joy of feeling the long, slow 
heave of the sea as the bidarkha rose and fell. 
Sometimes when they were on the crest of a wave 
the water would break over the bidarkha's bow 
and roll off in oily sheets that shimmered and 
sparkled in the simlight. 

George was brought back to the realities of life 
by the sight of a dark cloud on the northern hori- 
zon. Johnny and Stephan had already seen it and 
having no kamalinkas they turned the bidarkha's 
bow homeward. To his surprise he saw that they 
were far from land and that Fred was not in sight. 

Johnny, noticing George's glance, explained 
that Nicolai and Alsanti had not gone far to sea 
for several weeks as they were afraid of a bad 
spirit that had recently killed their father. 

The wind was freshening, and as the two Aleutes 
threw their weight on the thin, double-bladed 
paddles, the bidarkha seemed to hiss through the 
water, and as they swept towards land Johnny 
told him of the death that waited below the cold 
waves. 

**Dey were himt — de white whale," he said, 
fitting his words to the rhythm of his paddle 
strokes, **an' Nicolai and Alsanti f adder — ^him 
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name Nicolai, too — sit in bow. By 'um by dey 
see big beluga and dey paddle qtiick. By 'um by 
dey get close an' Nicolai f adder trow harpoon and 
hit beluga and he dive. But beluga bad spirit and 
rope on harpoon catch on bidarkha," he pointed 
to the narrow notch on the boat's bow where the 
line had caught. 

For some minutes Johnny paddled in silence 
tmtil George could no longer control his curiosity, 
and he said, "What happened then, Johnny?" 

"When rope catch, beluga pull *um down. 
Nicolai fadder and two odder men die — ^all same 
fox in trap." 

As they swept arotmd the sheltering point and 
glided over the still water to the beach, George 
could not drive the terrible picture from his mind, 
and as he thought of the tmniunbered thousands 
of Aleutes who had stoically met death in the icy 
waters he realized that the white race was not the 
only one that could boast of its seamen. 

They joined the Doctor on the high groimd 
behind the beach where a body of Aleutes had 
gathered to see the hunters come home. The 
rising gale was already tearing the sea to foam 
when a keen-eyed boy gave a joyous shout, and a 
moment later the sea was dotted with tossing 
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bidarkhas. At times they seemed smothered 
imder the white hills of water that swept landward, 
but shaking off the foam like sea-fowl they swept 
nearer, tmtil battered but imdaimted, the sea- 
combers brought their catch to land. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THERE IS A WAY ACROSS 

The great feast was finished, and the light of 
heaped alder branches threw a crimson glow on 
the circle of dark faces. The shooting match 
and the eating were things of the past, and now 
came the talking that is dear to the hearts of men 
the world over. Johnny stood by the fire midway 
between the white men and his brothers. It was 
an important event for him, for he was to act as 
interpreter. The necklace of bear claws that 
George had given him lay across his chest, and 
his black hair was wrapped in the red silk 
handkerchief that he had won in the shooting 
contest. 

After the boxes of sabolite, or tobacco, had been 
passed, Vazilly, the old Chief, arose and in half- 
breed Russian gave thanks for the white men's 
hospitality. 

"We have boats in plenty, as the white men 

see," he said, "and if they are willing to pay we 
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will gladly carry them and their belongings back 
to the portage of Bear Cove." 

After Johnny had repeated his words, the Doc- 
tor made a brief speech, accepting the Chief's 
offer, and naming a generous sum in payment of 
his help. 

But there were other men whose position in the 
tribe entitled them to the honour of speaking at 
the coimdl, and as the fire stabbed the darkness, 
and the excitement increased, the talk grew less 
guarded. Unga John, a broad-shouldered man 
from the western islands, made a heated speech in 
which he dwelt upon the injustice of boat stealing, 
and he was followed by an imcle of Johnny's who 
made a passionate appeal to the Doctor to bring 
the thieves to justice. 

In translating the speeches, Johnny gave his 
tongue free rein, for the loss of his bidarkha still 
burned within him. 

George, who had purposely remained silent, 
could hardly hide his delight. A chance remark 
of Johnny's was written indelibly on his brain 
and ever since the arrival of the Aleutes his mind 
had been busy with a plan that had stirred every 
drop of adventurous blood in his body. 

Now the chance had come and springing to his 
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feet he began to put his knowledge of Indian 
character to the test. Beginning with their arrival 
on the Behring coast, he sketched their progress 
westward and painted in plain words the cruelty 
of the men who had left Johnny to die. As 
Johnny interpreted, a chorus of assenting **ahs" 
came from the circle. 

As he went on the excitement grew imtil a deep 
wave of anger passed through the circle. 

**To escape south the thieves must go west, 
must they not?" he asked, and a deep chorus of 
"A — ^h!" boomed forth like an answer to a prayer. 

"But it is too late to follow," George continued, 
"the thieves will travel at night as well as day, 
while the Aleutes must stop to himt." 

"It is true," the Aleutes answered, and George, 
feeling the moment to strike had come, shot his 
last arrow. Holding aloft the seal charm that 
Johnny had given him, he said: 

"I am a friend of the Aleutes, and I will catch 
the white men if you will help. Southward, 
through the Frozen Barrier, runs the Aleute road ; 
give me a guide and I will beat the thieves to 
Kodiak and stop them there." 

As Johnny passed the challenge on, there was 
an uproar. Vazilly and several of the older men 
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opposed the plan, but the younger element would 
stand no opposition. 

**We have seen the graves of white men and 
no harm came to them!" Johnny cried. 

A shout of approval followed his words, and 
Vazilly, raising his hands to bring silence, spoke 
as a guardian of the old laws. The aged Chief 
made an impressive picture as he stood above his 
tribesmen in the light of the leaping flames. His 
rugged features, moulded by driving sleet and 
burning sim through more than a half century of 
exposure, seemed chiselled from bronze, while his 
powerful frame loomed dark against the firelight. 

**Ye are my people, and I am but one of the 
tribe," he said, "and ye know that inland among 
the frozen mountains lies the valley where our 
chiefs lie sleeping the long sleep. It is through 
this valley that the white man must pass to reach 
the southern sea. I fear the wrath of the dead! 
The herds of spirit caribou will flee, and the ghosts 
of our ancestors will turn on us in anger ! Beware 
the wrath of the Dead! I have spoken!" 

The silence of superstitious fear fell on the tribe 
as the old Chief sank to the ground. A woman 
whimpered hysterically from the outer darkness 
and the young men sat with bowed heads. Even 
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Johnny felt his blood cool under the spell, but as 
he stood helpless imder the power of the old Chief's 
appeal, George moved to his side and laid his 
hand on the boy's shoulder. He knew not one 
word of what had been spoken, but so powerful 
had been the effect of the Chief's words that he 
knew instinctively that he was fighting some super- 
stition of the tribe. 

For a moment he stood irresolute. Something 
must be done and done at once, for already the 
outer edge of the circle was beginning to melt 
away into the darkness. Then suddenly a flash 
of intuition pierced his brain. Superstition among 
the Indians was based on death. The mysterious 
trail, therefore, was connected in some way with 
the Aleute dead. To propitiate the dead, he trnist 
make an offering. 

In a flash he was gone, and before a man could 
have drawn a long breath he returned, and the 
natives raised their heads in wonder as the firelight 
flashed on the rifle and the opened box of cart- 
ridges that he held in his hands. Advancing to 
the old Chief he laid them at his feet, and turning 
to Johnny made his last appeal. 

**Tell the Chief, Johnny, that this rifle has sent 
many animals to swell the herds in Spirit-land. 
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It has killed the great white-necked caribou bulls, 
the white sheep that live above the clouds, and 
the huge brown bear. Tell him that I offer this 
rifle as a free gift to the ghosts of his people. And 
tell him, further, that whenever he desires I shall 
bind my eyes, and that seeing nothing I shall 
know nothing and thus bring justice to the living 
without injury to the dead." 

Before Johnny began to speak the spell was 
broken, for the gift of the rifle was incompre- 
hensible, and their curiosity aroused, the natives 
leaned forward eagerly to hear Johnny's words. 

Johnny spoke with all the force and eloquence 
he could command. It was not for nothing that 
he had gone to a mission school. 

** Where does thy son lie?'* he cried, turning to 
Vazilly . * ' Does he lie in the Valley of the Dead ? 
No! He sleeps on the shore of KatchinofI Bay 
where the white men foimd and buried him after 
the storm that followed the year of bad salmon.. 
And did the hands of the white men bring mis- 
fortune to thy family? No ! For their hands were 
clean ! And the hands of George — my brother — 
are dean!" 

Turning from the chief he again addressed 
his people. 
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"Ye have seen my brother's offering to the 
spirits of our chiefs. It shall be placed by me 
beside the dust of the Red Bidarkha that lies above 
Ata's grave in the Valley of the Dead. With it 
he shall himt the spirit caribou herds, and give 
thanks." 

Pausing a moment to gather power, he directed 
his last appeal to the fighting blood of the yoimg 
men. 

**Have my people lost the strength to protect 
their boats?" he cried 

An angry whisper passed through the circle. 

"I can name chiefs who sleep in the Valley who 
killed for a smaller cause!" 

"Ah!" came the answer from the tense circle. 

"Will our chiefs sleep in peace when they know 
that their sons have become women?" 

A yoimg girl in the darkness clapped her hands 
rhythmically, and broke into the Atu war chant 
that had not been simg before white men since 
the days of Shillicofl's butchery. 

In an instant the full chorus crashed out on the 
night air and echoed among the surrounding moun- 
tains. The sharp explosion of a rifle stabbed the 
darkness with a sheet of flame, and the yoimg 
hunters took up the Hunting-dance. In a moment 
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weapons appeared, knives and seal-spears flashed 
back the leaping flames, and Vazilly — no longer a 
councillor, but a leader of men — took up the dance 
of his people. 

It was a busy night for the white men. Johnny, 
stealing from the dance, had told George to make 
haste. 

"We ketchiun bidarkha an' leave dis place tree 
hours," he said, and added a warning. **Take 
grub for two weeks, an* make ver light pack — ^we 
ketchiun hard time, I tink." 

They were dazed by the change in their plans. 

**You almost knocked me off my feet when you 
sprtmg your plan," the Doctor said, as he ran- 
sacked his belongings for things that George might 
need, "but the longer I think of it the more con- 
vinced I am that you are doing your duty. In 
civilization we become lazy, and hire men to en- 
force our laws, but beyond our own doorstep we 
should stand on our own feet, as you have done, 
and fight for the principles of fair play and 
justice." 

Fred was frankly worried. 

"I've got a hunch that you're going to have a 
rough time," he said, "and I'm going to make up 
an emergency kit that you can carry in your 
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pocket so that if your outfit gets lost you'll have 
something to fall back on." 

They worked like beavers, and by the time that 
the eastern sky began to pale the two light packs 
were ready. Fred's emergency kit and a letter 
from the Doctor to the United States Marshal in 
Kadiak were wrapped in oilskin and securely 
fastened beneath George's woollen shirt. Then 
Vazilly came, saying the bidarkha was ready, and 
descending to the beach they f otmd Johnny among 
a small knot of the older men. 

Little was said, but the pressure of the Doctor's 
and Fred's hands told George more than words 
could have done, and as the camp came to life, 
and the smoke of breakfast fires arose in pale-blue 
columns, the two boys paddled eastward towards 
the rising stm. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE FROZEN BARRIER 

It was an auspicious morning when George and 
Johnny paddled their bidarkha eastward. The 
sea was as smooth as glass, and the towering moun- 
tains were reflected to the minutest detail on its 
cold surface. Now and then the bark of a seal 
or the cry of a sea-bird would come to them 
over the water, and, but for the rhythmic 
swish of their paddle-blades, there were no other 
sotmds. 

George sat in the forward hatch, while Johnny 
paddled from the stem, and the central hatch 
was filled with their meagre outfit and covered 
with a closely botmd piece of canvas in case the 
sea rose. 

The bidarkha seemed to move without the 
slightest effort, and hour after hour they glided 
rapidly onward. Once George attempted to start 
a conversation by asking Johnny how far they 
must paddle before striking inland, but he an- 
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swered with a shake of his head, and thereafter 
they paddled in silence. 

After they had travelled some twenty miles they 
reached a bold cape, and, instead of heading east- 
ward to the next point, Johnny followed the cliffs 
into a deep fiord that extended several vmles in- 
land between rugged mountain ranges. At the 
head of the bay was the mouth of a large stream 
and Johnny, breaking his long silence, said, "We 
ketchum grub here — den we go up ribber." 

They ate their cold caribou meat and drank 
their tea in silence, for George saw that Johnny 
was still in a quiet mood. A hundred questions 
were on the tip of his tongue. What was the name 
of the river? Where did it come from? How far 
would they follow it ? But glancing at Johnny he 
would see that the boy was struggling with some 
serious problem. He would sit for minutes at a 
time with his eyes half shut and his brows creased 
with deep lines. Then his eyes would search the 
surrounding mountains as if he were looking for 
some important landmark, and then as if disap- 
pointed he would return to his brooding. 

On finishing their lunch they returned to the 
bidarkha and began the ascent of the river. At 
first the current was not strong and by keeping 
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close to the bank they were able to make fair 
headway, but before long they were forced to make 
fast a tracking-line and pull the bidarkha upward. 
Luckily the alders were not thick and heavily 
travelled bear-trails made their labour comparative- 
ly easy. On two occasions they saw brown bears, 
and although the big brutes showed no fear they 
disappeared among the alders and allowed the 
boys the right of way. Caribou were nimierous 
and they also showed no fear, and when George 
suggested that they secure meat to carry them 
over the motmtains Johnny shook his head and 
moved onward without even a glance at the near- 
by herd. 

The valley had opened out in a circular basin 
some ten miles in diameter and as the alders began 
to thin out George was able to study the coimtry 
that lay ahead of them. The side walls were 
formed by smooth-crested ranges that were spurs 
of a portion of the coast range, and George saw 
that the real struggle would not commence imtil 
they had passed through these lower mountains 
and entered the ice and snow of the main range. 

Johnny's silence was of value in one respect, for 
it caused him to use his own knowledge and powers 
of deduction to the utmost, with the result that 
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he found much to interest him. First he saw that 
the stream had been travelled by the Aleutes for 
years. In the places where the current ran deep, 
the banks were rough and covered with gnarled 
alders, but on the stretches where tracking was 
necessary the banks had been cleared of every 
obstruction. 

The next thing that aroused his interest was 
the size of the stream. They were now half-way 
through the valley, and only five miles above them 
arose what appeared to be a solid wall of moun- 
tains. He knew that so large a river must drain 
more than this one valley, and that the stream 
must therefore force its way through a canon in 
the apparently imbroken wall. 

Now George was experienced in river travel and 
he knew that canon navigation meant danger and 
excitement, and his blood began to flow more 
quickly as he realized that there were adventures 
awaiting them. 

The Indian method of travel was a source of 
constant joy to him. All his river work had been 
done with heavily loaded boats, where tracking 
against the current resolved itself into a battle of 
endurance, and the tracking line wore the skin 
from his shoulders, but tracking the light bidarkha 
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was child's play in comparison. With their kama- 
linkas lashed over the two open hatches the craft 
was absolutely watertight and one man could 
pull her easily against the strongest water, while 
the other fended her from the bank with a light 
pole. 

They travelled rapidly. Once in a while when 
the occasion demanded it, Johnny would say a 
few words, but as they neared the head of the 
valley the stream was divided into several channels 
with smooth gravel-bars between, and George 
could give his whole attention to the motuitains 
ahead. 

The cliffs that seemed to bar their path were 
evidently formed of a soft stone, for they were 
worn by wind and rain into cotmtless peaks and 
gorges, and in the north-eastern comer of the 
valley a deep crack in the mountain ended the 
mystery of the stream's source. Before George 
saw the cafion his keen ear caught the muffled 
roar of angry water. 

Johnny heard the sotmd, too, for he seemed to 
shake off his fit of depression and eagerly scanned 
the mouth of the cleft. George had never seen so 
wild and desolate a spot as the one they were now 
entering. Vast masses of disintegrated rock that 
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had fallen from the cliffs lay scattered about and 
through these piles of d6bris the stream roared 
in foaming rapids. 

At the foot of the first rapid, Johnny pointed 
to a dimly marked trail that wotmd towards the 
mouth of the caflon, and lifting the bidarkha onto 
their shoulders they moved into the shadow of the 
grim walls. 

Johnny led by right of experience and with all 
responsibility removed from his shoulders George 
devoted his entire attention to the study of the 
trail. At first glance the trail had appeared dim, 
but as he looked closer he realized that it was a 
marvel there was any trail, for much of the Aleute 
path was worn in the solid rock, not the soft rock 
of the mountain, but a hard granite that formed 
the floor of the valley. Here vas the secret history 
of a people engraved on stone, but what had 
become of the patient feet that had written it? 
The towering motmtains alone could tell, and as 
George raised his eyes to the grim walls that shut 
them in he gave a start of surprise. There on the 
wall of rock was a message from the past, carved 
in the smooth surface by Uving hands. 

As George paused, Johnny laid down the bid- 
arkha*s bow, and, advancing to a circle of sand 
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that had been cleared of boulders, knelt in an 
attitude of prayer. For some time he remained 
motionless, and then raising his eyes to the carving 
on the cliff he broke into a low chant. The words 
were lost in the roar of the rapids, but George 
gathered from Johnny's actions that his prayer 
was a plea for safety from the dangers they were 
to face. 

Now George was young and vigorous, and there 
was not a trace of superstition in his mind, but 
the strangeness of his quest, the forbidding grim- 
ness of the towering cliffs, the mjrsteries enshroud- 
ing the Aleute trail, and Johnny's devotions before 
the ancient writing on the cliff combined to cast 
about his journey an atmosphere of impending 
danger. In vain did he try to shake off the tm- 
pleasant forebodings. Whatever it was, second 
sight, or merely that knowledge based on ex- 
perience told him that things were not as they 
should be, the feeling persisted and oppressed 
him like a dark shadow. 

Johnny, on the other hand, seemed to have 
derived spiritual comfort from his devotions, for 
as he returned to George he said, "One bad place 
we ketchum by 'um by — den we ketchum grub 
and good sleep." 

za 
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What he meant by a bad place was not long a 
, mystery, for a half hour's toil along the edge ci 
the roaring water brought them to a full stop bdow 
a wall oi ice. On each side rose the towering 
mountains that were already taking on a sombre 
hue as the sun sank towards the west, while the 
green ice swept downward through a deep gash in 
the left wall forming a cliff ci ice under which the 
torrent had eaten its way. 

A cold wind swept down the gorge and chilled 
the boys to the bone as they surveyed the barrier 
for a possible route. 

"Sometaime ice no go across/' Johnny ex- 
plained, "den get by easy, but tink we have hard 
time now." 

He spoke with good reason for the closer they 
came, the more hopeless the crossing appeared. 
They could now see that the ice-dam was formed 
ci broken blocks, and of all things under the sun, 
broken ice is the most treacherous. Where the 
glacier had dipped downward into the gorge a 
bergshrund, or crevasse, had formed by the 
settling of the ice, until under the hot summer sun 
the huge mass had broken loose and plunged 
downward to the canon bed. 

To cross the torrent ci raging, ice-cluttered 
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water was an impossibility, for it followed the 
cliffs on the farther bank, so, accepting the inev- 
itable, George took the lead and moved cautiously 
forward. Indians are proverbially poor ice travel- 
lers; they usually shun the glacier fields, and in 
their imagination people the ice-caverns and 
grottoes with devils and witches. White men, 
however, while realizing the dangers of glacier 
travel, are free from superstitious fear and become 
expert in overcoming its difficulties. 

While George was not an e^cpert his experiences 
among the glaciers of the Coast Range had taught 
him the basic rules of ice travel, and first and fore- 
most of these is — ''never trust ice I'' 

With this thought in his mind he advanced to a 
point from which he could see every foot of the 
barrier, and seating himself on a flat rock began to 
study every crack in the dangerous wall. His first 
glance showed him the thing he feared — there was 
no possible route across the cafion wall, and as 
he turned his eyes toward the ice he saw that it 
rose in a series of nearly perpendicular walls to a 
height of more than one htuidred feet. The por- 
tion of the wall that lay on their side of the stream 
was only sixty feet in width, but the force of the 
water had undermined it until it actually overhung. 
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As the boys watched, the last ray of sunlight 
left the eastern wall and in the cold semi-twilight 
that followed, the mass loomed gigantic above 
them, while the sullen thtuider of the angry water 
seemed to fill the whole gorge with its menacing 
sotmd. 

Touching Johnny's shoulder, George led the 
way back to a spot of comparative quiet, and with 
the point of his sheath-knife he made a rough dia- 
gram of the ice-wall on a smooth bed of glacial 
sand. 

"It looks almighty bad, Johnny, but I think 
we can make it," he said, as he traced the line of 
attack, "but we will have to wait for one or maybe 
two hours until the ice has settled.*' 

Johnny, who was unaccustomed to ice travel, 
was anxious to make the attempt and end the 
suspense. 

"Mebbe we try 'um now, get trough quick," 
he said. 

But George shook his head. 

"The stm has just gone down," he answered, 
"and when the air begins to get cold the ice will 
settle." 

For a moment Johnny looked tmconvinced, but 
suddenly as if in answer to George's words, a 
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distant murmur came from the upper steps of the 
glacier. Slowly but with a relentless steadiness 
the sound swelled to a grinding, pulsating roar 
and the wall was swept with tons of ice and rock. 

As the thunder of the avalanche died away, 
Johnny laid his hand on George's shoulder and 
said in a low voice, "George — ^you know every- 
ting — ^me know little — ^when you say go, me go." 

During the long, cold hour that followed, there 
were several more falls of ice, but each one was 
less serious than the first, and judging the time 
for the attempt had come, George made ready for 
the dangerous venture. After tying the tracking- 
line firmly to the bidarkha's bow they carried the 
boat to the foot of the ice wall and began to work 
their way upward. As the difficulties of the ascent 
made it necessary for them to be tuiencumbered, 
they had stowed all their belongings in the bidar- 
kha, and Johnny followed George with the end of 
the tracking-line so that they might pull the boat 
upward when they had reached the top of the wall. 

With every sense keyed up to the highest point, 
George chose his route up the wall. Whenever it 
was possible he made their path follow the larger 
blocks of ice and he chipped out their foot- and 
hand-holds with the blade of his sheath-knife, so 
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that the danger of breaking off or dislodging a 
portion of the wall would be reduced to a minimum. 

At last they reached a ledge some forty feet 
above the river. The narrow and treacherous 
pathway was blocked on their right by a large 
piece of rotten ice, go swinging to the left they 
at last reached a point where they could look 
straight down into the maelstrom of roaring water 
that rushed forth from the base of the wall. Never 
in his life had George seen so dangerous a spot, 
and after one glance at the cruel waters below 
him he kept his face turned resolutely towards 
the wall and did his utmost to banish the tmpleas- 
ant memory from his mind. 

Inch by inch with hands half frozen and bleed- 
ing from contact with the gravel-encrusted ice, 
the boys worked their way upward. Once on a 
narrow ledge that led them back across the wall 
Johnny slipped on a piece of broken ice. For a 
moment, with terror-glazed eyes, he tottered above 
the cafion floor, but George who had heard his 
cry, lowered his foot and helped him back to 
safety. 

Perhaps a half hour passed while the boys were 
climbing the barrier of ice, but as they sat on the 
summit and looked down on the cruel rocks far 
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below they felt as if a century had passed since 
they began the ascent. 

While they had laboured under the spell of danger 
their one thought had been to guard against the 
death that lay below them, but now they realized 
that their strength was about gone and that the 
time had come when they must rest. First, how- 
ever, they must raise their bidarkha and cross 
the glacier to solid ground. Rising tmsteadily to 
their feet they laid hold of the tracking-line and 
began to pull the bidarkha upward. Even though 
their bodies were limp with fatigue the weight was 
not excessive, and all would have gone well but 
for the fact that the curved bow of the bidarkha 
caught on a projecting piece of ice and slid side- 
ways. The projecting knob, however, happened 
to be a piece of a large ice-block that had lodged 
insecurely on a shelf half-way down the wall and 
under the strain of the rope the knob slid outward 
and the huge bulk of ice began to move slowly 
downward. With good luck the boys could still 
have overcome their misforttme, but exhausted in 
mind and body they pulled the bidarkha upward 
into the path of the falling block, and in an instant 
there was a terrific wrench on the line and they 
found themselves sprawling on the ice. 
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Before the crash of the falling block reached his 
ears George knew what had happened, but al- 
though he reached the brink in an instant he saw 
but a cloud of spray rising from the river — their 
bidarkha and their entire outfit was gone/ 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE VALLEY OF THE DEAD 

The night that followed was a period of mental 
and physical torture. In the moment that fol- 
lowed the loss of all that made life possible they 
realized that they cotild not turn back, for, even 
if their exhausted bodies could have overcome the 
diffictilties of the ice wall, they could not possibly 
make the hard overland trip to the Wet Smoke in 
time to catch up with the Aleutes and ihe Doctor. 

But one chance of safety remained and that was 
to push on across the mountains, trusting in the 
forlorn hope that somehow and in some way they 
would find food. 

George remembered little of their descent from 
the glacier. His mind was so filled with conflicting 
emotions that he moved like one in a dream. At 
some point in the broken moraine Johnny had 
collapsed, and he remembered dimly that he had 
beaten his prostrate form in a futile attempt to 
spur him onward. A dear picture remained of a 
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steep descent where he carried Johnny, and of a 
fall that followed when a sharp rock cut his knee 
to the bone, and he found himself sitting on solid 
earth once more with the blood flowing from his 
wound and tears of pain coursing down his cheeks. 

But suddenly his hand moved to his chest, and 
on the instant his pain and fatigue were gone, 
for his hand had come in contact with Fred's kit- 
bag, which, during the first shock of misfortune, 
he had completely forgotten. Opening it, he felt 
his heart swell with affection for the faithful 
comrade whose forethought was to make possible 
their struggle against such terrible odds. The 
contents included everything of little weight that 
might be useful to men in an extremity, and first 
and foremost was a square of sulphur matches, 
and the butt end of a tallow candle. With a heart 
full of thankfulness George returned the priceless 
objects to the waterproof bag, for a glance told 
him that they would find no wood that night. 

Then came hours that were mixed with pain 
and torture, for huddled against each other for 
warmth they lay among the cold rocks. When 
sleep came it brought moments of heavenly for- 
getfulness, but then the cold would come, stabbing 
its way into their very dreams, and they would lie 
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shivering until fatigue would triumph and they 
would sleep again. 

The dawn that came was a glacial dawn. A 
nimibing cold was brought downward from the 
ice on the wings of the morning wind, and snow 
clouds swept through the gorge. Day had come, 
but to the boys it was a day of horror. Driven by 
the pangs of a gnawing htmger they moved on- 
ward. 

As they stumbled among the rocks that filled 
the gorge, George saw that the river was no longer 
a raging flood, but a stream of clear water, ice- 
cold from its birthplace in the mountains that 
barred their path. George asked Johnny for de- 
tails of the trail but the boy's mind was temporarily 
paralyzed by the danger of their position and he 
made no attempt to hide his belief that their mis- 
fortune was caused by the ill will of the gods and 
devils that guarded the mountain fastness. He 
moved onward for the one reason that he could 
not go back, and in his face and manner he showed 
the conviction that his doom was sealed. 

To rouse him from his superstitious fear, there- 
fore, became George's first duty. In fact, his very 
life depended on Johnny's ability and willingness 
to fight his way onward against all odds. He 
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therefore took up the double burden that all white 
men must bear when they face hardship and dan- 
ger in company with those of a different race. 
Beginning at first principles he talked; he knew 
that nothing soothes mental depression so surely 
as the sound of the human voice. Beginning with 
the problem of food he stated emphatically that 
they would soon find ptarmigan, and that the birds 
in so remote a spot would be easily approached 
and killed. To his delight his confident manner 
made an impression, and passing over their present 
difficulties he dwelt on the joy that would be 
theirs when they arrived in Kodiak. 

''The A. C. Company's store is full of good 
grub," he said, with a smile, "and I'll buy lots, 
Johnny, bacon and beans, and bread and canned 
butter and sugar and coffee, and — everjrthing else, 
and we'll have a big feed!" 

No athletic trainer ever watched an athlete 
tmder his care with greater solicitude than George 
watched Johnny. If the boy grew tired, it was 
George who would suggest a halt, but the instant 
he appeared rested George would start onward, 
as he knew the chill and muscular stiffness that 
follows too long a rest would drain his strength. 

But while he looked after Johnny he never 
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passed by a detail of the trail, and before they had 
travelled a mile the canon began to broaden out 
into a desolate valley that wound onward between 
gigantic mountains. They began to encounter 
occasional willow bushes and stretches of coarse 
grass, and after their long journey through the 
rock and ice the stunted vegetation seemed as 
beautiful as a rose garden. 

As they tramped onward their hunger grew less 
acute, but suddenly as they came aroimd the end 
of an old moraine, the thought of food came back 
to them with redoubled force, for they heard the 
cackle of a cock ptarmigan. The soimd came from 
a cluster of willow bushes to the right of their 
path, and in an instant the two boys had halted, 
like a brace of pointers on the scent of game. 

Moving forward as silently as shadows they soon 
located several cock birds sunning themselves 
among some mossy boulders. The question that 
now arose was the best method of approaching 
the birds, but Johnny put an end to any discussion 
by motioning for George to stay behind. 

As Johnny had been born and bred in the land 
of the ptarmigan, George had no reason for doubt- 
ing his ability to capture one or more of the birds, 
and although he was familiar by long experience 
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with the habits and peculiarities of these strange 
birds he watched Johnny in confident expectation 
of seeing a successful hunt. 

Johnny's first move was to pick up two good- 
sized stones and then advance slowly towards the 
ptarmigan. So far his plan was based on good 
judgment, but when he had approached within 
some forty feet and the birds began to show signs 
of fear, Johnny made his first mistake by sinking 
to the groimd. After giving the birds a minute in 
which to quiet down, he began to stealthily ad- 
vance. George, who had seen the same method 
tried unsuccessfully, was prepared for a disap- 
pointment, and his fears were well-founded, for 
the birds took to the air with derisive cackles and 
flew far up the moimtainside. 

When George joined his crestfallen companion 
he did his best to comfort him. 

'* Never mind, Johnny," he said calmly, "we'll 
catch them next time, and now that we have seen 
a flock of cock birds, we'll be sure to find some hens 
and young ones." 

A mile of easy travel brought them to a tujn 
in the valley, and as they roimded the shoulder 
of a high mountain George stopped with a gasp 
of astonishment, for, filling the valley from one 
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rugged wall to the other, lay a lake of deep green- 
blue water. 

His heart sank as his eyes searched the shores 
for signs of a beach, but, although there were oc- 
casional stretches of shingle, the sight of pre- 
cipitous walls between told him that they were in 
for trouble. A searching glance at Johnny gave 
him no encouragement, for the boy's face was an 
expressionless mask. George felt a dull rage 
welling up within him. A disgust for the fear 
that was bred of superstition filled his mind and 
he controlled himself with difficulty. At last, 
when his mind had grown calmer, he turned to 
Johnny and said: ''You have been here before, 
how are we going to get by?" 

"Aleute go bidarkha, we no ketchum — ^mebbe 
go over mountain," Johnny answered dully. 

For some reason that George could not fathom 
the boy would not talk of the country that lay 
ahead of them, and, although their lives were at 
stake, George fotmd himself hindered at every 
turn by Johnny's fear of dead men's bones. 

At last, driven to desperation, he decided that 
he must take his own fate in his own hands, and 
turning without a word he walked steadily across 
the valley. Much of the left hand shore of the lake 
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had been hidden by a near-by bluff, and, when he 
had reached a point where the coast was clear, he 
sat down and began to study the mountainside. 
He noticed with secret satisfaction that Johnny 
had followed him, and profiting by the knowledge 
that he had gained the leadership he no longer 
asked questions, but went calmly about his plans 
and allowed Johnny to follow. 

A clear one thousand feet above the lake there 
lay a level plateau that, without question, had 
once been the level of the lake. A careful study of 
the near-by motmtain convinced him that the 
plateau could be reached by a ledge that ran diag- 
onally athwart the moimtain's face. 

* 'With plenty of grub inside of us we could make 
it in an hour," he thought, wistfully, but he knew 
that not a moment must be wasted, and followed 
by Johnny he crossed the valley and began the 
heartbreaking ascent. 

Gasping for breath, with hearts thumping pain- 
fully, and on the verge of exhaustion they reached 
the plateau. Working southward they made bet- 
ter time, but on the rim of an ice-fiUed gorge a 
summer snow-squall came sweeping down from the 
high peaks, and for an hour they lay shivering 
among the sharp rocks tmtil the cold pall drifted 
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off among the ranges and they could travel again. 
Twice they heard the call of the little rock ptar- 
migans that haunt the frozen peaks, but they had 
not the strength to follow. 

The cold, blue dusk foimd them climbing labo- 
riously downward into the valley. The deep blue 
lake now lay behind them, but in advancing a 
paltry six air-line miles they had travelled for 
eleven exhausting hours. 

A thick mat of grass that they found by acci- 
dent saved their lives that night, for Johnny's 
strength was gone and George lacked the energy 
to gather the soft grass until he had taken a long 
rest. Their supper was a short draught of ice 
water from a near-by spring, and as their tired 
bodies surrendered to sleep their thoughts flew 
back to the night of the feast, when the wolf dogs 
helped themselves imhindered to the roasted meat 
and the Aleutes danced before the leaping flames. 

The second dawn since they had tasted food 
broke clear and warm. The gleaming, snow-cov- 
ered peaks of the main range loomed gigantic 
against the blue sky. Rested by their night of 
comparative warmth they felt stronger than they 
had on the preceding day. George was conscious 
of a feeling of light-headedness, but it in no way 
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affected his apparent physical fitness. Since his 
experi«ice of the preceding day he realized that 
Johnny was weaker than he appeared, and for an 
instant the instinct of self-preservation tugged him 
to make haste and allow the boy to shift for him- 
self, but down deep within him lay the clean, bull- 
dog grit that is the white man's noblest heritage, 
and almost before the unworthy thought was 
formed he had dismissed it from his mind. 

It was at this time that the boys first began to 
talk about food, and thereafter it became an ob- 
session. Every meal that they had eaten since 
their strange meeting on Aleute Bay was talked 
over to the smallest detail, and the memory that 
gave them the greatest happiness was that of the 
evening when George first tasted the sea-gulls' 
eggs. 

"Me cook 'urn, you say no good — den you come 
close and smell 'imi — den you eat little piece — 
den you eat fast, fast, fast!" Johnny would say, 
laughing hysterically, as he imitated George's 
eagerness. 

But through it all they travelled ever southward. 
The valley rose to a narrow pass and the great 
snow ranges opened and let them in. Thereafter 
they knew the icy coldness of the snow-fields for 
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the pass led them upward to the land of rock and 
ice. But while the ice chilled them, it gave them 
their first food, for on a snow-field they found a 
small bird that had died in an attempt to cross 
the barrier. 

Then followed a long descent. They plodded 
weakly down snow slopes that, well fed, they would 
have taken in a stride. In the back of George's 
mind, however, was the thought that they had 
crossed one divide and were going down. Going 
down meant vegetation, and vegetation meant life 
and possibly food! 

Johnny moved slower and more slowly until, 
thinking the boy would collapse, George turned 
to him. It was then that he saw the boy's eyes 
were fastened on a gash between the mountains 
through which gleamed the broad expanse of low 
lands. 

"Is it the valley, Johnny? Is it the Valley of 
the Dead?" he cried, and as the boy nodded 
slowly, his lips moved to an Aleute prayer, and 
for the time being his sufferings were forgotten. 

The descent ended suddenly and they passed 
in one step from granite walls to level ground. 
Before them stretched a broad plain surroimded 
by a circle of snow-covered ranges. At first 
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George saw nothing but the grass and willow 
thickets that his heart longed for, but later, as his 
eyes moved across the plain, he noticed clusters 
of what appeared to be dead trees. 

As they came nearer, the timbers became orderly 
groups of totemic stakes and as Johnny fell to 
his knees in fear and reverence, George knew that 
he was standing before the last resting place of the 
Aleute chiefs. 



CHAPTER XVII 



"the last divide" 



The two boys were sitting on a slope of dry grass 
with the circular, grave-filled plain spread out 
below them. They had spoken but once since 
the valley had opened before them, for since the 
loss of the gun with which Johnny had intended 
to propitiate the spirit of Ata, he had been over- 
come with superstitious dread, and moved like 
one in a trance. Despite his brave words on the 
night of the feast, he now attempted by signs to 
urge George along the western wall of the valley, 
for he dreaded the effect of a white man's presence 
among the tombs of his ancestors. 

But George, tmdaimted, had followed, walking 
upright through the lane that lead to Ata's last 
• resting place, and then, in lieu of the gun he had 
promised, he offered the Seal Charm that Johnny 
had given him. Down in his heart he knew that 
it was but dimib play to strengthen Johnny's 
courage, but he started slightly, as a soimd of 
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familiar sweetness came down from the blue. 
Looking upward he saw a wedge of wild geese 
flying southward, and, putting his hand on John- 
ny's shoulder, he said: "Look! Johnny, it is a 
good sign — they will lead us southward through 
the mountains!" 

And Johnny, half believing, had whispered: 
"Good. We will follow." 

And now the valley lay behind them, and above 
rose the silent wall of snow that formed the last 
barrier between them and the southern ocean. 

The sun was moving downward towards the 
western peaks when they breasted the mountain 
slope that guarded the valley. High above them 
was a break in the range, the only one, so Johnny 
told him, through which a man might cross the 
mountains. 

"Dis de last divide!" Johnny said, pointing 
weakly. "After we pass him, no more climb ! " 

"The last divide!" George repeated the words 
slowly. He knew that in the language of the old 
plainsmen the term meant death, and he wondered 
if there was a prophetic meaning in Johnny's 
words. In the whole vast sweep of the valley they 
had seen no living thing, for the very ranges that 
guarded it from man, prevented the wild things 
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from entering — it was rightly named "The Valley 
of the Dead/* 

Rising slowly, George took up the slow pace. 
All sense of suffering had gone and in its place had 
come a great weakness. Once at rest in the soft 
grass it took all his power of will to rise and take 
up the fight. His one desire was to lie at peace 
under the warm sun and toil no longer. Moving 
was more than an effort, it was a torture that 
wrung groans from their weak bodies as they 
struggled onward. 

Had he been alone George would have rested 
more calmly and travelled more rapidly, but in 
Johnny's face there was a look that made him turn 
cold with fear. The boy's eyes were sinking deep 
into their sockets, and the shrinking of his cheeks 
was causing his teeth and jaw bone to protrude — 
his face was changing to a death's-head. After 
each halt it became increasingly difficult to rouse 
him. He would lie full length on the ground, his 
head pillowed on his arms, while George would 
call him by name and shake him gently, to bring 
his mind back to the stem duty that called them. 

At times the boy would remonstrate. ''Him no 
use, George," he would say. "God forget us." 

Sometimes he would say that the spirits of the 
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dead chiefs were angry, or they would have sent 
them food. 

George did everything in his power to rouse the 
boy's spirit, but as long as they found no food he 
could use no arguments that would relieve John- 
ny's mind. 

After they had dragged themselves across the 
lower swells of the range, they entered a little 
swale that lay just below the eternal snows. In 
this small cup-like valley a small pool had been 
formed by the stream that drained the pass. Sud- 
denly, as they were skirting the grass that fringed 
the pool, a harleqxiin duck flew up with a frightened 
squawk. George knew on the instant that this 
beautiful bird usually nested on the rocky streams 
that lay far below them, but to his wild delight 
a few quick steps brought him to the bird's nest. 
Johnny's joy was pathetic to see, and tears of 
happiness ran down his gaunt cheeks as he watched 
George tenderly place the six preciotis eggs in his 
hat. 

With feverish haste they moved to a small 
thicket of willows, and with a supply of dry grass 
and dead willow branches they soon made a warm 
fire. All about them lay broken slabs of stone and 
with two solid pieces for a foundation and a thin. 
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smooth piece for a top, they soon manufacttired 
a satisfactory stove. Trembling with eagerness 
they tested the stove until its heat singed their 
fingers, and then, George, lifting the eggs one by 
one, broke them with his sheath-knife and dropped 
them on the rock. 

Almost instantly the yolks were surrounded by 
white rings and an exquisite aroma of more than 
earthly fragrance hung on the air. Gone was their 
weakness and a new light shone in their eyes, for 
here before them was lifel In a few moments the 
yolks had turned to the colour of yellow gold, and, 
grasping two handfuls of grass to protect himself 
from the heat of the rock, George stooped over to 
lift their feast from the fire. 

But as his hands touched the rock there was a 
loud explosion and the next instant he staggered 
backward, temporarily blinded by the particles of 
rock that had been blown into his eyes. As he 
sat with his hands pressed against his burning 
eyelids, he could hear Johnny scratching and 
whimpering about the fire. 

Slowly the pain died away, but before it was 
gone he had cleared his eyes enough to know that 
they were not seriously injured. Then stimibling 
to the near-by pool he bathed them in the cold 
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water until he could open them to the full force 
of the sun. On returning to the fire he found that 
in exploding the rock had blown the eggs to atoms, 
and, excepting a few tiny shreds that Johnny had 
overlooked, there was nothing left. 

Sick with pain and weakness, he moved towards 
the pass, but hearing no footfalls behind him he 
turned and saw Johnny Ijdng prostrate by the 
smouldering fire. A half hour passed before he 
could get the boy to rise to his feet, and then 
partly supporting him, the pitiful pair moved 
slowly upward towards the snow-fields. 

For hours the two boys toiled upward and every 
step was torture. On the verge of the summit 
Johnny's mind became deranged and breaking 
away from George he tiu-ned and staggered down- 
ward after a snowshoe rabbit that his imagination 
pictiu-ed hopping slowly just beyond his reach. 
At last he stimibled and fell face downward on the 
rocks, and when George reached his side he was 
mimibling the Fire-Song that the Aleute women 
sing to their babies, when the bidarkhas have come 
home loaded with seal meat. The song goes to 
the long, slow swell of the sea, and it pictiu-es 
warmth and mother-love and food — coming from 
Johnny's shrunken lips it had a ghastly sound. 
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An hour passed before they had reclimbed the 
ground they had lost, and on the summit of the 
range they found three ice-filled valleys branching 
southward. George tried in vain to find a trace 
of the trail, and Johnny, lying among the sun- 
warmed rocks, refused to move. 

It was then that George's mind began to wander, 
and for hours at a time his brain was a blank 
against which his occasional lucid moments stood 
out clearly like individual pictures. He remem- 
bered following a valley that wound onward for 
ever, seemingly, among the icy mountains. Some- 
times the ice turned to fire, and the glare scorched 
his eyeballs tmtil he cried aloud with the pain. 
He remembered frigid nights when he and Johnny 
crouched, whimpering among glacial boulders. 
Once he lost Johnny, for days, or hours, he could 
not remember which, and wandering alone he 
came to the valley's end and looked downward 
over impassable cliffs to a green valley miles below. 

The green of the distant valley rested his eyes, 
and tiu-ning backward to try another route he met 
Johnny crawling on his hands and knees, and 
struggled with him because he would not rise and 
follow. 

But a day came when he found himself on a 
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green slope of young grass. He never could re- 
member how he had reached it, for his mind was 
a confused jumble of ice-choked valleys that 
changed from passes into snow-corniced barriers. 
Rubbing his eyes to clear the mist that dimmed 
them he saw below him a tiny valley, dotted with 
clear pools about which purple iris grew. 

Ptarmigan were cackling on every hillside and 
he remembered dimly that he walked among the 
plump, foolish birds and stooping slowly, killed 
one with his knife. On waking, he thought it a 
dream, but scattered about them were the ptar- 
migan feathers and Johnny smiled at him with 
eyes that saw clearly, and said: '* George, you 
are my brudder; you have brought me through 
the mountains to a land of food." 

It was then that the full realization of the horror 
they had lived through came to him, and tears 
of thankfulness ran down his cheeks. Putting his 
hand on the boy's shoulder, he said, ."Johnny, 
there were times back there," he pointed behind 
them at the wall of ice, "when I wasn't good to you, 
and I'm sorry now." 

And Johnny smiled a shadow of his old smile, 
as he answered, "George, if you no stay wid me, . 
like brudder, me lie back dere — dead." 
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With soft grass under their bruised feet they 
moved slowly downward over the green foothills; 
herds of caribou snorted at them from near-by 
hillsides, and about them flew and cackled un- 
numbered ptarmigan. The fat, overfed birds 
knew no fear, and sometimes they killed a dozen 
in an hour's walk. Then would come the halt 
in an alder thicket and the roasting of the birds 
above the red coals, and the long strength-build- 
ing sleep under the warm stm. 

Fearing to leave this heaven-sent food supply 
they travelled slowly, for they were still a long 
way from the sea, and as they grew in strength 
the little stream that they had followed from its 
birthplace in the snows grew with them. Day and 
night it ran beside them, guiding them downward 
out of the grim ranges to the warm lowlands. 

It was here that Fred's forethought saved their 
lives, for George's allowance of two matches a day 
gave them cooked food and warmth through the 
cold nights. Without these, even with an abun- 
dance of small game, it is doubtful if the boys 
could have withstood the hardships they encoun- 
tered, for their march southward was a terrific 
struggle against the forces of nattu^e. 

Johnny's one thought was of the salmon run. 
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for there was no sign of the schools that usually 
follow the streams inland to spawn. They might 
at any moment pass out of the ptarmigan country, 
and without salmon their position wotild again 
become desperate. At this season of the year every 
stream should have been alive with the splendid, 
silvery fish, and had he not passed safely through 
the mountains, he would have attributed the lack 
of salmon to the anger of the gods. As it was, 
the superstitious side of his nature again became 
dominant, and his hours about the fire were spent 
in whittling out salmon-totems from the dead 
branches of alder. These he would stand on the 
sand-bars beside the barren salmon-pools while he 
addressed long prayers to the king of the salmon 
hordes, imploring him to send his people up the 
rivers once more. 

George, who was careful to preserve a serious 
expression, suggested that '*the king of the sal- 
mon" might lose the confidence of his people if 
they discovered that they were being sent up the 
river for the purpose of supplying two boys with 
food. 

This was evidently a new point of view to John- 
ny, for after thinking over the problem for a long 
time he descended to the bank of the stream, and 
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turning his eyes downward towards the clear 
water, spoke as follows: 

''Oh! King of the salmon — I and my brother 
are htmgry — we want the salmon, your people, to 
swim up the rivers as they have always done — ^if 
the salmon come soon I will kill their enemies — 
the seal — and the beluga!" 

George could scarcely suppress a smile, for he 
knew that Johnny would hunt the seal and white 
whale whether the salmon came or not, but the 
boy was well pleased with his ruse, and, as he 
seated himself by the fire, he said : * * King salmon 
feel good now, pretty quick lotsje salmon come!" 

But no salmon came, and passing from a well- 
watered region they entered a land of volcanic ash. 
The ptarmigan disappeared and once more the 
fear of starvation tormented them. They had 
attempted a short cut across a line of low hills 
and all day long they plodded wearily upward, 
their throats parched by the volcanic dust. 
George had never seen such a land. The skeletons 
of dead alder bushes, half buried in ash, told him 
that the country had been covered by the eruption 
of some volcano, but a dense pall of clouds to the 
westward hid the view. What worried them the 
most, however, was the lack of animal life. Occa- 
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sional tracks of caribou or brown bear lay clearly 
marked in the soft ash, and once they encountered 
a band of caribou bulls and stood looking longingly 
after the animals as they trotted away, leaving a 
cloud of dust behind them; but of small game 
there was not a trace. 

The boys were again reduced to a pitiful state. 
To add to their suffering their clothes had begun 
to wear out and their lean bodies showed through 
the rents that the rocks and thickets had made. 
Their shoes, too, had begun to go to pieces, and 
the volcanic ash working through the soles wore 
the skin from their feet. 

Plodding wearily across the arid waste with a 
ghostly range of snow-capped mountains for a 
background they made a picttire that reflected 
the grandeur, and beauty, and cruelty of the 
Northland. But if they made a stirring picttire 
under the hot beams of the afternoon sun, they 
appeared like lost souls from Dante's Inferno as 
the northern twilight filled the land with its blue 
shroud. 

From the top of the divide George had glimpsed 
what he thought was the smoke of a camp-fire, 
in a valley below them, and as they hurried down 
the rough slope sinister rumblings came from the 
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western cloud-bank, and the earth under their 
feet trembled in answer. Johnny, whose legs 
were weakening under him, sank to the ground 
in superstitious terror, but George tu-ged him on- 
ward. ' * It *s only an earthquake, Johnny, * ' he said. 
''There are no trees that can fall and hurt us." 

Stimibling downward they approached the 
strange camp, and when only a few paces away, 
George paused in stirprise. "This is something 
new!" he said with a perplexed look on his face, 
''I've seen volcanoes and hot-springs, but never 
before anything like this!" 

Stepping nearer he gave the spot a careful 
examination. From a small fisstire between the 
stones there issued a jet of steam. Placing his 
hand in the vapor he withdrew it quickly. "If 
we had anjrthing to cook we could do it here!" 
he said with a wry snule as he nursed his hand. 
His interest in the discovery was so great that he 
forgot his disappointment, and, after a last look, 
he turned and followed the valley downward. 

As they moved among the desolate hills the deep, 
rtunbling sounds still came from the westward, and 
the ground still trembled. Other steam-fisstu-es 
appeared, some of which were larger than the first, 
and emitted a hissing sound, but their greatest 
14 
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surprise came as they rounded a rocky hill and 
came suddenly upon a great valley that stretched 
away for several miles below them. From every 
part of the valley steam was rising, and as George 
stood wide-eyed with awe, it seemed as if he were 
looking down on the camp-fires of an army. 

As Johnny's eyes fell on the strange spectacle, 
he gave up all attempts to control his feelings. 

**Come away! George, come away!" he cried, 
pulling George's ragged sleeve. 

As the boy« turned there was a terrific concus- 
sion, and through a cleavage in the western murk 
they saw a gigantic dome of snow, crowned with 
fire. The red glare, that wavered for a while and 
then faded away, turned the forsaken hills and 
the rolling steam-clouds to the colour of blood. 
Involuntarily, George shut his eyes to blot out 
the horror, and, retreating into the broken hills, 
they stimibled away into the darkness. 

Today, the spot is called, "The Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes," and Katmai, the great vol- 
cano that the boys glimpsed through the clouds, 
has recently burst forth in a mighty eruption that 
buried Kadiak Island deep in ashes, and made 
the Yukon tundra quake, five hundred miles to 
the north. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BY THE HELP OF THE DEAD 

For more than an hour, George led Johnny east- 
ward. He knew that it wotild take several days 
of hard travel to pass entirely out of the volcanic 
belt, but for the moment his only desire was to 
escape from the ghastly valley, with its fire- 
scorched walls, and hissing steam- jets. What he 
longed for more than anything on earth was the 
feel of cool, green grass under his feet, and the 
soimd of running water. 

Johnny moved in a daze. The poor boy had 
suffered more in the past two months than be- 
falls the average man in a lifetime, and now his 
last pitiful store of grit was gone. Far back in his 
brain there still flickered a dim gleam of courage 
that made his numbed limbs move, but George 
knew as he watched the boy struggling onward 
that the end was not far oflf. 

At last a dry valley opened beneath them and 
clambering down its lava walls they felt grass 
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under their feet ; it was sun-dried, and as harsh as 
wire, but it was grass, and their hearts swelled 
with happiness. A thicket of dead alders gave 
them a fire, and Ijdng down on their rough bed 
they tried to sleep. A fox barked from the shadow 
of the hills, and George, nudging Johnny, whis- 
pered: ''That's a good omen — a good sign! 
Where there are foxes there must be small game! 
I have a hunch that we'll eat tomorrow!" There 
was no answer, and after listening to see if the 
boy was breathing, George pillowed his head on 
his arm and fell into a fitful slumber. 

In the days they spent among the volcanic 
hills they reached the lowest depths of human 
suffering. George's feeling that they would find 
food was justified, for, by one of those strange 
pranks of nature that are so difficult to explain, 
they found that the desolate hills were alive with 
a species of vole. The vole is a small, mouselike 
creature with a short tail, and in all the vast 
reaches of the Northland, wherever there is vege- 
tation, the vole may be found building its nest of 
grass and beating down its tiny runways, from the 
tops of the towering mountains to the depths of 
the deepest valleys. 

Wherever it was possible they travelled south- 
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eastward, for in that direction lay the sea, and 
as they put the weary miles behind them they 
began to encotinter green grass, but Johnny had 
passed the point where anything but food and 
rest could help him. He travelled like an automa- 
ton — ^because George drove him, and when they 
rested he sank to the grotmd and lay silent and 
motionless until George would rouse him to 
another period of torture. 

But all unknown to them a great event had come 
to pass since they had crossed the frozen barrier — 
the calving time of the caribou had passed and 
now from every deep draw and glacial valley the 
cows were moving towards the lowlands with 
their yoimg, and among the many thousands one 
of these was destined to die and play its part in 
himian destinies. 

At the end of a weary day the boys entered some 
grass-grown hills. A game trail brought them into 
a narrow valley, and in the hope that it would 
lead them to water, George followed it eagerly. 
Crossing a low divide the trail dipped downward 
into a deeper draw, where the earth became moist 
and the air carried the scent of growing things. 
As George moved onward slowly encouraging 
Johnny with the promise of water, he suddenly 
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halted in amazement, for in the centre of the trail 
lay the freshly severed legs of a cx)w caribou. 

Strangely enough George's thoughts were far 
from food, and the flood of emotion that swept 
over him came from the knowledge that an Aleute 
hunter had recently passed that way. On the 
instant all his old-time courage welled up within 
him, and kneeling there with a caribou leg in his 
hand, he allowed the tears of thankfulness to rtm 
down his cheeks. How long he sat there he never 
knew, but his thoughts were at last brought back 
to earth by the sound of Johnny's teeth as he 
gnawed eagerly at the life-giving meat. 

For a while, following Johnny's example, 
George ate, but the thought of Johnny's weakness 
was uppermost in his mind, and he put aside a 
generous portion for their evening meal, saving 
even the pieces of skin and bone. The food made 
him sleepy, and, as he sat there wondering at the 
strange turn in their fortunes, an tmusual noise 
came to his ears. It was a hoarse, barking sound, 
totally different from the sharp yapping of a fox, 
and for a moment his heart stopped beating at 
the thought that it might be an approaching bear. 
But the sotmd persisted, and rising to his feet he 
moved stealthily down the trail, and a moment 
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later a turn in the draw disclosed a grassy hillside 
on which stood a caribou calf. 

For a moment George stood tindecided, but as 
the animal made no attempt to escape and con- 
tinued to utter its disconsolate call, the truth 
flashed through his mind — it was the dead caribou's 
calf/ 

Even in his terrible extremity, George felt a 
flash of pity, but by his own experience he knew 
that the calf's doom had been sealed by the death 
of its mother. No animal in the North is more 
difficult to raise than the young of the caribou, 
and thus far — even when fresh milk has been 
obtainable — every attempt has failed. But, luck- 
ily, George was spared the responsibility for the 
calf's death, for, as he stood there watching, a 
face appeared through the bushes that crowned 
the hill — a face of such bestial ferocity, and such 
savage cruelty, that George gave an involimtary 
start of surprise and loathing, for the first glance 
told him that the beast was a wolverine, and no 
animal of the North is possessed of a more fiendish 
cruelty, or a more insatiable thirst for blood. For 
an instant only George waited, but in that instant 
the fiend had struck. There was a flash of a dirty 
brown body — a single cry of terror from the calf, 
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and the wolverine crouched, snarling, above its 
prey. 

It was then that George profited by that strange 
thing we call destiny, for the wolverine was no 
match for man, and, snarling its hatred and defi- 
ance, it fled as he advanced : and so — ^following the 
age-old law — the strong survived at the expense of 
the weak. 

Throughout the short northern night they rested 
and feasted, for moving downward from the hills 
they had entered a broad valley where they found 
dense alder thickets growing beside a clear stream. 
Here, sheltered from the cold wind that came 
down from the snows at nightfall, they lay on the 
soft grass before a bright fire, and felt the strength 
creeping back into their toil-worn bodies. 

Johnny had long since lost all track of the Aleute 
trail, and the little stream became their only guide. 
As they followed it day by day it grew to a full-fed 
river that rushed southward to the sea. Their 
only worry now was that they would strike the 
coast in some rugged, inhospitable spot where it 
would take them further days of suffering to reach 
a camp or settlement. A boat would soon be a 
necessity, and as they followed the river's course, 
forcing their way through alder thickets, or labo- 
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riously working their way around treacherous 
swamps, they looked enviously at the deep, strong 
current sweeping past, and longed for the feel of a 
light boat dancing downward through the rapids. 
Had they been in almost any other country they 
would have been able to build some kind of a raft, 
but stunted willows and alders were the only wood 
to be found in that portion of Alaska, and the boys 
had no canvas with which to fashion a rough canoe. 
To escape the hard travel, George swung to the 
smooth hills and from there they caught their 
first glimpse of the sea. Heretofore it had been 
the goal that George strove for above all else — 
the one place on earth he longed to reach — ^but 
now, as he gazed at the vast expanse of water 
that disappeared in the southern haze, his heart 
sank at the thought of fighting his way across the 
grim strait that bore the name of Shelikof . But 
Johnny, despite his great weakness, looked on the 
sea with shining eyes, for to him that illimitable 
expanse of storm-tossed water, was home. The 
mountains were different, for the supernatural 
terrors with which his mind had peopled the 
canons and snow-fields turned his heart to water, 
but the sea was his heritage, a vast open book on 
which was written the history of his race. Even 
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its dangers lost their terror as he thought of the 
mountains, for if he died at sea, he would die an 
AJeute — ^following in the footsteps of his people. 

From that moment onward Johnny never fal- 
tered, and George, watching the boy's courageous 
struggle, marvelled at the mysteries of Life. In- 
stead of tugging him forward, he now fotmd it 
necessary to hold him back, for his desire to reach 
the sea was stronger than his physical strength. 

As they advanced, the hills grew more rugged, 
imtil, at the end of a heart-breaking day, they 
looked down over dizzy mountainsides to a rock- 
strewn beach far below. Finding a narrow ravine 
they lowered themselves downward by the help 
of firmly rooted alders, tmtil, tired but triimiphant, 
they emerged into a little valley that formed the 
head of a rocky bay. 

The valley was surrounded with steep cliffs ex- 
cept on the side of the sea, and there the waves 
had formed a breakwater of gravel which, to their 
delight, was strewn with driftwood. At the head 
of the valley was an Aleute grave, sm-moimted by 
a scaffold draped with rotting canvas. 

As if drawn by a mighty magnet Johnny moved 
towards the sea, and there on the edge of the cool 
tide they made quick appraisal of the wood the 
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waves had scattered there. No object was so 
minute as to escape Johnny's keen eyes, and in a 
shorter time than it takes to tell he had foimd a 
nail-studded plank and two logs that would form 
a rough raft on which they could follow the coast 
until they found help. 

Returning to the valley they made a driftwood 
fire, and, while the last of their caribou meat 
cooked above the flames, they talked of the future. 
Johnny, as always, sat facing the sea, and it so 
happened that George leaned his back against a 
great drift-log and sat facing the quiet valley. 
And as he sat there with the crackling of the fire 
in his ears and the aroma of roasting meat in his 
nostrils, a great peace stole over him, and the 
memory of the evil days that had passed faded 
into a hazy dream. Each grim detail became 
softened — ^like the memory of pictures in a half- 
forgotten book — ^and, as the dream passed, he 
still sat there as if hypnotized, his eyes fixed on 
the Aleute grave. And then, creeping into his 
inner consciousness, came a strange urging that 
forced his eyes upward to the rotting canvas that 
swayed in the wind. He passed his hand over his 
eyes as if to clear his vision, but the valley was 
far away : he had passed beyond the burning plain 
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and the valley of the dead; beyond the wall of 
ice and the gate to the Aleute trail, until a clear 
white light seemed to flash before his eyes and he 
saw — ^the canvas-covered bidarkhas above the 
beach by the ''Wet Smoke"! 

As the picture faded a clammy sweat covered 
his body, and a great fear swept over him, and 
without a word to Johnny he rose and moved 
toward the grave — ^as a sleep-walker moves — 
with no knowledge that his feet were carrying him 
over the grotmd. 

In an instant Johnny was at his side uttering 
broken words of compassion. He had seen 
George's face, with its drooping jaw and staring 
eyes, and the fear of the trail-madness rose before 
him; but George, tmconscious of everything but 
the great hope that surged within him still moved 
forward. It was then that Johnny's eyes followed 
his fixed gaze, and a gasp of incredulity came from 
his thin lips. For the time that it takes one to 
draw a long breath, the boys moved forward, and 
then the grave that had kept its secret through 
the long silence, felt the rush of lean, yoimg bodies, 
and a moment later its canvas shroud was ripped 
astmder, and the warm simmier sun shone down 
on the form of a storm-battered bidarkha I 
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In the first shock of surprise, Johnny's eyes saw 
more than George's, for, while George saw but 
the outward form of the beautiful craft, Johnny's 
read the story of the hands that made it. He even 
noted the age of the upturned earth, for one who 
can make a bidarkha knows only too well the 
mysteries of its construction, and his first joy was 
followed by the fear that the sealskins had rotted. 

Lifting the bidarkha from its resting place, 
Johnny went over every inch of its lean hull, 
testing the seams here and there, and pressing the 
ribs with loving hands. 

**The wood she good and stronk! " he cried, after 
a long silence. "And see! The sealskins still 
hold oil!" 

*^Yes, she will leak little," he said in answer to 
George's imspoken question, **but she is himting- 
man's bidarkha, and take us long ways if we 
paddle good." 

While the bidarkha's condition depended on 
many things that Johnny could not fathom, he 
knew that such a grave, lying as it did, in a no-man's 
land between the Illiamna Aleutes and those of 
the west, could belong to none but a himting party, 
and hunting parties use stout craft. 

That night as they lay before a bright fire. 
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Johnny, who was fashioning some paddles from 
a piece of driftwood, suddenly ceased from his 
labour, and said: 

''George, when we go trough mountains me 
afraid, for me tink dead man no like, but now come 
big change, and dead man help us go to KadiakT' 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE MIRACLE 



Handling their bidarkha with the greatest ten- 
derness, the boys paddled eastward, and turning 
into a deep bay they came to the mouth of the 
river that had led them out of the mountains. 
But what was of greater moment, a deserted 
salmon station stood behind the beach, and they 
fell with shouts of joy on the seemingly valueless 
articles that lay about. Here they foimd broken 
knives, nails, tin cans, broken glass, rusty frying- 
pans, bits of rope, discarded rubber boots, strips 
of canvas, broken oars, and the thousand and one 
odds and ends that always litter the scene of an 
abandoned wilderness business venture. 

To them it was a veritable treasure house, for 
with the patience and efficiency that comes from 
long practice, they soon extemporized an outfit 
that brought them from the depths of want to 
the lap of luxury. In fact it seemed that the Fates 
had at last taken pity on the boys, for as Johnny 

aas 
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was putting the finishing touches on a pair of new 
and better paddles — ^the sahnon came! They 
came in silver shoals that ru£9ed the quiet water 
of the bay, and following them came the seals ! 

Now the seal is to the Aleute what the buffalo 
were to the plains Indians — life. With sealskins 
they cover their bidarkhas, with seal-oil they make 
them waterproof, and with their bidarkhas they 
catch more seals; so the bidarkha and the seal 
make the Aleute year go aroimd. 

Paddling quietly into the river's mouth at dusk; 
they found the salmon — ^big, fresh-nm sockeyes — 
in solid masses, and their homemade spears rose 
and fell imtil the drying-rack above their alder 
fire sagged with its weight of silver fish. Then, 
growing bolder as the rich food gave them strength, 
they lay off the edge of the rough water, and har- 
pooned a big dog-seal in real Aleute style. 

With the seal-oil they groomed their bidarkha 
for its hard journey, and the thirsty skins drank 
up the oil till they became sleek and waterproof. 
Then came feverish preparations for the great 
adventure; every inch of the craft was searched 
for possible leaks, Johnny fashioned skirts of 
canvas that, tying imder their arms, covered the 
hatches, while George busied himself with their 
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food supply. Their outfit was stowed in the middle 
hatch and covered with oiled canvas, and they 
studied the tides and winds with serious faces. 

Johnny knew the Shehkof Straits for what they 
were — ^the most treacherous sheet of water south 
of Behring Sea — and he took no risks. Rough 
water was what they feared, and, knowing that 
the wind usually came up with the sim, they left 
the beach at dusk and paddled steadily into the 
open sea. 

Between the mainland and Kadiak Island nms 
an important arm of the North Pacific Ocean. 
Hemmed in by the ice-capped peaks of Kadiak 
and the Alaskan mainland, and urged by the full 
power of the northern tides, it sweeps back and 
forth in a thirty-mile-wide flood of ice-cold rips. 
When the sim shines it is passable, but scarce a 
day passes when it is not torn to foam by the fury 
of the moimtain winds, and then its waters become 
a chaotic fury of plimging waves that are feared 
from Sitka to the Aleutian Islands. Such are 
the Straits of Shelikof , and, knowing them, it is 
not strange that the boys wore serious faces as 
they left the protecting beach, and paddled into 
the open sea. 

After long and serious consideration, Johnny 
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had placed George in the stem hatch, for his 
weight in the bow made the bidarkha hard to 
steer, and their success depended on speed. Mov- 
ing steadily, so as to husband their strength for 
the long struggle, they drove their bidarkha over 
the cold water. In the southern gloom were hid- 
den the peaks of Kadiak, and they prayed that 
the good weather might hold imtil their feet 
touched land once more. Luckily the sim was 
still in the north, and the nights, in consequence, 
were little more than a long twilight. 

George had come through the Straits on his 
way westward to the Shumagins, but he had been 
sound asleep at the time, in a comfortable bed in 
a sea-going cannery-tug. The contrast between 
that voyage and his present one brought home to 
him the vast gulf that lay between our modem 
civilization and the primitive life, and as the 
bidarkha rose and fell to the long Pacific swell, 
he could scarcely believe that so great a change 
could have come to him in so short a time. His 
thoughts drifted back to the ship's passengers who 
had journeyed westward with him in the spring; 
there was the fat "travelling man" who talked so 
loudly of his petty achievements, the college 
graduate who had condescended to superintend 
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his father's cannery, a wealthy mining speculator, 
and several other so-called "successful men." 
Their rule of life had been loud talk, and their 
philosophy — ^bluff, for civilization accepted them 
at their face value. George smiled grimly at the 
thought of how they would have fared back among 
the frozen peaks, for he had learned that the 
measure of a man is not told by the strength of 
his voice, nor, for that matter, by the colour of 
his skin! 

As he threw the weight of his broad back into 
his paddle-strokes, he became conscious of a new 
strength, the strength of a calm self-confidence 
that only those can feel who have fought the 
forces of Nature and emerged imbroken, and as 
the short night merged into dawn his thoughts 
were of the Aleute boy, who, for the sake of a 
friend, had braved not only death, but the super- 
stitions of his people. 

The night soon passed, and the dawn was her- 
alded by a shaft of light that flashed like a helio- 
graph from the snow-peaks of Eadiak. A cool 
breeze sprang up, too, but it came from the south- 
west, and did not hinder them much. The bid- 
arkha was riding the seas splendidly, although 
George knew from the care with which Johnny 
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eased her over the waves that he was not over- 
confident in her ability to stand rough weather. 

When the day had fully dawned they ate 
heartily of their rough food, each paddling while 
the other breakfasted. The wind continued to 
strengthen, and their anxious eyes discerned a 
thin film of vapour creeping over the southern sky. 
With a strong bidarkha under them they would 
have felt no fear, but imder the circumstances 
they watched the ominous haze with the deepest 
apprehension. Slowly but with a certain relent- 
less grandeur, the seas began to gather power, and 
the sotmd of the wind rose to the shrill storm-note 
that seamen fear the world over. The peaks of Ka- 
diak were blotted out one by one as the gale drove 
the scud northward, and robbed of their stearing- 
point the boys laid their course by the wind. 

When the peaks disappeared, Johnny turned 
in the bow hatch, and, raising his voice above the 
sotmd of the wind, shouted : * * We have bad taime 
now — we got to paddle good!" But long before 
the warning came George knew that they were in 
for trouble. They now settled down to a struggle 
for their lives. The last glimpse of land showed 
that they still had a long ten miles to go, for, as the 
wind rose, Johnny had changed their course to 
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the south-east so that they would escape the full 
force of the gale and ride the seas more easily. 

Hour after hour the grim struggle went on. At 
times the air was so full of flying spray that the 
bidarkha was hidden from view, and but for the 
canvas hatch-covers they had made they could not 
have lived a half hour, although every nerve and 
sinew and muscle in the boys' bodies was centred 
on easing the bidarkha over the hills of foam. 

There is an old saying that ignorance is bliss, 
and in George's case it held true, for there was one 
danger lurking in the cold waters that George 
had not thought of — the danger of floating drift. 
Every river and mountainside in the Northland 
carries or casts its quota of drift upon the sea, 
and these massive trtmks and gnarled limbs, 
hardened by wind and storm, form a menace to 
even the stoutest craft, while to the bidarkha, 
with its thin covering of sealskins, a collision 
means instant destruction. 

Knowing the risk, Johnny had kept silent, rely- 
ing on his own keen eyes, and more than once his 
watchfulness had carried them wide of drift-logs 
wallowing in the trough of the sea, but as the gale 
grew fiercer, and the tops of the waves blew oflf in 
level sheets of spray he realized that their lives 
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were in the hands of the Fates — and paddled a 
straight course. 

As the time passed and the bidarkha still rose 
to the waves, a new hope began to dawn, and later, 
when the grey flanks of the Kadiak cliffs loomed 
through the storm he felt that the danger was 
past, but his happiness was short-lived, for, as 
they dipped into a huge wave, he saw the skeleton- 
like limbs of a drift-log roll downward directly in 
the path of the bidarkha's slim bow. Limging 
desperately with his paddle he swung the bow 
within a hair's breadth of destruction, but as they 
turned broadside onto the breaking crest of the 
wave, there was a grating jar, and the bidarkha 
seemed to hesitate, like a wounded bird, before it 
plunged downward into the trough of the sea. 

Without looking, Johnny knew what had hap- 
pened, and on the instant the sea-blood of his 
ancestors surged within him. Gone was the fear 
that weakened him in the haimted moimtains, for, 
though the odds were great, they were odds that 
his people had faced through the ages — ^if this was 
death he would meet it as an Aleute! 

Paddling slowly, and with even greater care 
than before, he addressed George in a calm voice : 
"Did log make big hole?" 
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Bending over as fax as he dared, George ran his 
eye along the sharp stem, as it rose above a 
breaking wave, *'Yes — there's a pretty big slit 
dose to the stern — on this side." He held out 
his right hand. 

"Water, him come in much?" was Johnny's 
next question. 

"Yep — ^it's coming in some," George answered. 
"I can feel it on my legs when she settles." 

For several minutes Johnny paddled in silence. 
Through his mind was passing all the bidarkha 
lore of his people, and at the memory of Alsanti, 
the most famous of Aleute bidarkha-men, his eyes 
flashed with the birth of a new hope. Alsanti 
while hunting sea-otter with his son had saved 
their lives by changing hatches ; it was a desperate 
chance — but what one man has done another can 
do. 

Turning his eyes toward the cliffs, he recognized 
them as the crags west of Ouyak Bay. Ordinarily 
the knowledge would have cheered him, for Ouyak 
Bay possessed a good beach and a salmon cannery, 
where a man may buy food and rest to his heart's 
desire, but he knew that between him and safety 
rose six miles of surf -worn rocks where none but 
a sea lion could find a foothold. 
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Giving up all hope of making a landing, he 
turned his whole mind to the one desperate ex- 
pedient that might enable them to reach Ouyak 
Bay. In a few short words he gave George his 
orders, and then placing his paddle in the rawhide 
loops, he unlashed the canvas hatch-cover and 
began to work himself downward into the bid- 
arkha's narrow hull. It was a long and dangerous 
operation, and twice, despite George's efforts to 
hold the craft steady, the ice-cold seas broke over 
his shoulders. Inch by inch the intrepid boy 
moved downward imtil his whole body lay within 
the craft's narrow frame, and then, lying on his 
back, he began to fight his way towards the stem. 

Reaching forward with his hands he would grasp 
the protruding ribs, and then, partly lifting and 
partly pulling, he would move his body an inch 
or two towards safety. Small as he was, there 
were times when he thought that he was wedged 
too tightly to escape, but, lying there in the dark- 
ness, with the water lapping about his shoulders, 
he would wait for his strength to return and then 
take up the struggle. One slip, or a mistake on 
George's part, and he would have gone to his 
death like a rat in a trap. 

As George paddled the bidarkha before the 
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breaking seas, his heart beat painfully from the 
frightful responsibility that he bore. The son of a 
sea captain, he well knew the terrible risk that 
Johnny was taking, and he marvelled at the boy's 
courage in entrusting his life to an imskilled com- 
rade. In an instant he forgot Johnny's supersti- 
tious fear of the motmtains, and knew him for 
the courageous boy he was. These thoughts 
passed through his mind as swiftly as flashes of 
light, for with Johnny's life and his own at stake, 
he paddled as he had never paddled before. 

So intent was he on his struggle with the sea, 
that it was with a start of surprise that he heard 
Johnny's voice issuing from the central hatch. He 
had raised his head so that he might see, while 
George carried out the second step of their perilous 
venture. 

*'Now come most bad taime," Johnny warned 
him. "You do just like I say; make bidarkha go 
quick — so she stand up good, den get on stomach 
and climb quick to dis hatch." He pointed to the 
bow hatch that he had left. 

For the first time George tmderstood the auda- 
cious bravery of Johnny's scheme. By shifting 
his weight to the bidarkha's bow, the hole in the 
stem would be lifted clear of the water, and by 
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skilful handling the craft might be brought to 
land. 

Keeping his eyes on the sea, he began to force 
the bidarkha forward. Wave after wave passed, 
lifting them high in air and dropping them down 
into the trough of the sea, before George saw the 
chance he was seeking. A huge wave had just 
roared past, breaking into foam imder the bid- 
arkha's bow, while behind it came a smaller one 
that appeared more rotmded and less liable to 
throw the craft broadside. As the mountain of 
water began to rise he gave a last, firm guiding 
stroke, slipped the paddle into the deck-loops, 
and threw himself forward. 

Before the bidarkha rose to the sea, he had 
grasped the combing of the central hatch. Pulling 
hunself forward he looked down into Johnny's 
eyes, and then, with a second cat-like recovery, 
he passed the hatch and felt Johnny's shoulders 
forcing their way upward between his feet. The 
next moment the bidarkha careened wildly, for 
the weight in the bow had thrown the stem into 
the air where it caught the full force of the gale. 
For an instant, deprived of a guiding hand, the 
boat wallowed in the trough of the sea, while a 
huge wave rose above them with a certain terrible 
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grandeur, as if conscious that the boys lay help- 
less before its power. But as the wave hung high 
above them Johnny's hand reached the paddle, 
and wrenching it from the deck-loops he swept the 
bidarkha's bow downwind, and the next instant 
George had lowered himself into the forward 
hatch, blocking with his body the inrushing sheets 
of foam. 

It was late in the afternoon of that eventful 
day, that Captain James Purdy, of the cannery-tug 
Beluga, drove his statmch craft out of Ouyak har- 
botu" boimd for Kadiak. Beyond Ouyak Head, 
where the full force of the gale tore the sea to 
shreds of blinding foam, his keen eyes sighted a 
strange shape labouring among the waves, and as 
the emergency gong called the crew on deck, they 
gazed in astonishment at the sight of two hollow- 
eyed boys paddling a crazy, up-ended bidarkha 
through the storm. 

Safe in the lee of the powerful tug the strange 
pair came to rest, and as the life-ropes grasped by 
friendly hands swimg them to safety, the old 
bidarkha, its task accomplished, disappeared be- 
neath the waves. 

An hour later, wrapped in warm blankets and 
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filled with good food, the boys slept the sleep of 
exhaustion, and, as Captain Purdy staggered for- 
ward over the swaying decks to his post in the 
pilot-house, he was drawn into the warm engine 
room where the crew were waiting eagerly for news. 

''They've come from Behrin' Sea, without food," 
he said in answer to their tmspoken question. 
"And they crossed the Straits in a rotten bidarkha 
they foimd on an Aleute grave. A drift-log stove 
their stem in, an hour back, and they changed 
hatches in the storm." 

His words were followed by a gasp of astonish- 
ment, and the grizzled first mate shook his head in 
dumb wonder. ''That beats anything I ever 
heered tell of ! " he said, "and I've seen most every 
foot o' these northern beaches!" 

"D'ye say it beats anything ye've seen? "Cap- 
tain Purdy growled between puffs at his black pipe. 
"Well, why shouldn't it? It's a miracle — ^man — 
amira4:lel'' 



CHAPTER XX 



THE spider's web 



For a full half hour after George awoke he lay 
blissfully in the warm blankets. Prom deep down 
in the Beluga's hull came the contented purr of 
her powerful engines, and the soimd soothed him 
with its promise of peace and safety. Par back in 
his mind was a dim memory that there was a 
great duty to perform, but so tired had he been in 
mind and body that for the time being nothing 
mattered but warmth and rest. He could have 
watched the world whirling to its end without 
raising his hand. 

But little by little his mind cleared; he heard 
heavy feet on the decks, the sotmd of human 
voices, the clatter of pans from the galley. His 
last memory had been of the storm, with the 
howling of wind and the dash of spray as the Beluga 
tossed off the mountains of water that swept her 
decks. Suddenly a terrible thought gripped him; 
the lack of noise and motion must mean that they 
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had reached the landlocked waterway that leads 
to Kadiak. In a flash the memory of his quest 
came back to him and leaping from his blankets 
he wakened Johnny and dressed with feverish 
haste. 

A glance from the porthole showed him the 
timbered hills of Af ognak — the first trees worthy 
of the name that he had seen for several months, 
and realizing that there was yet time to form his 
plan he hurried to the galley with a contented 
mind. There his contentment increased, for Jim, 
the good-natured cook, outdid himself in satisfy- 
ing[ their wolf -like htmger. Long before they had 
eaten their fill Captain Purdy joined them, and 
he roared with laughter as they emptied the plates 
that Jim put before them. 

But all good things must come to an end, and 
the boys at last were forced to admit that they 
could eat no more, and following Captain Ptu*dy 
to his snug cabin they seated themselves comfort- 
ably and turned their minds to the fulfilment of 
the task that had driven them from the far-oflf 
coast of Behring Sea. First George imtied the 
waterproof bag from his neck, and, removing the 
Doctor's letter, handed it to the Captain, and, 
while his host studied the weather-blurred pages, 
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he went over the details of his story, so that he 
could present the facts rapidly, and in their correct 
order. 

Without realizing it he had fallen into good 
hands. Captain Ptirdy was what the Alaskans 
affectionately term **an old timer." Prom the 
days of his early youth he had followed the 
northern beaches, and from Nome down through 
Bristol Bay to the Aleutians and eastward to the 
Alaskan Gulf he knew every bay and cape and 
tide-rip. Powerfully built, virile, and with an im- 
quenchable love of adventtu*e, his name had been 
connected with many a dare-devil battle against 
the elements, and once in his yotmger days, led 
by nothing but his love of excitement, he had 
joined a poaching party to the Russian Islands 
that ended in the spilling of considerable adven- 
turous blood. But it was in later years, as a 
champion of law and order, that he endeared 
himself to the Alaskan people; at Nome, Dawson, 
and riotous Skagway, he had proved his courage 
against the foes of the honest miners. 

But what was even more important, he was 
held in the highest esteem by the entire native 
population of Western Alaska. Many years of 
trading among even the remotest tribes had taught 
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them that his word was as unswerving as the 
return of the fur-seals to Pribilof, while his 
knowledge of, and ability to speak, their strange 
dialects was second to none on the northern 
beaches. * * Purdai — Little Father of Akutan * ' they 
called him, for it was he that brought help and 
food when **the sickness" came. 

Had George known the Captain's record he 
would have been beside himself with delight, but 
as it was he waited calmly until he had finished 
the Doctor's letter, and then, simply and directly, 
he told his story. Beginning back at Bear Cove, he 
sketched their first meeting with the boat-thieves, 
and described the subsequent events that led up to 
his dash with Johnny across the frozen barrier. 

Prom the moment George began to talk Captain 
Purdy listened with the deepest attention; here 
was a tale that reminded him of his own adven- 
turous youth, and, although he did not expect any 
spectacular developments, he crossed his legs and 
puffed at his black pipe with evident enjoyment. 
But as the story began to grow a change came over 
his strong face, and — what was more extraordi- 
nary — ^his pipe went out. Leaning forward in his 
chair he began to ask terse questions; more than 
once he made George go back and repeat certain 
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passages in detail, and then turning to Johnny he 
would grill him in his own tongue, while George 
sat open-mouthed with envy. In fact the Captain 
was interested, deeply interested, for during the 
time that George had been out of touch with civi- 
lization an event had happened that had thriUed 
Alaskans from Cape Barrow to Ketchikan, and 
here, sitting in his own cabin, he began to see the 
lost thread. 

The first river-steamer to leave the headwaters 
of the Kuskoquim River during the preceding 
spring had carried a consignment of Iditerod gold. 
Every precaution within reason had been taken 
by the Express Company that handled the ship- 
ment; a special room held the treasure, and two 
heavily armed watchmen standing day and night 
shifts seemed sufficient guarantee against molesta- 
tion. But in some mysterious w^y, prestunably 
during a stop for wood on the river bank, the inner 
wall of the room was cut through and the treasure 
removed. In Alaska the sight of prospectors 
carrying heavy packs is so common that the 
removal of the gold was accomplished without 
exciting the slightest suspicion, and to make 
matters worse, the theft was not discovered until 

the following morning. 
16 
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Knowing that the robbers had left the boat and 
plunged into the wilderness, the Express Company 
covered Alaska with photographs of the only two 
suspicious men known to have been on the boat, 
offered a reward, blocked the outgoing trails, and 
settled down patiently to await their capture. 
On the east, Alaska is bounded by the land of the 
Mounted Police, a vast wilderness of few trails, 
where every outlet is guarded by the red-coated 
men so justly feared and hated by evil-doers; on 
the west the only outlets are narrow trails dotted 
with road-houses, which run to the seacoast towns, 
and — stop; from the sea-coast towns, there is no 
escape except by steamer, where no man may hope 
to elude detection. This situation has given rise 
to the statement that no man can commit a crime 
in Alaska and "get away with it," and so firmly 
was this belief rooted in the minds of the Alaskans 
that they awaited with confidence the speedy cap- 
ture of the robbers. 

But as the days dragged into weeks and the 
weeks into months and nothing happened, many 
of the wiseheads winked knowingly and said dark 
things concerning the officers of the law, and then 
as the excitement lagged and other interests arose, 
the affair was forgotten. 
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Captain Purdy, however, had never doubted 
and never forgotten ; for the Kuskoquim ran into 
Bristol Bay, and no man knew the eastern coast 
of Behring Sea as he did. Deep down in his mind 
was the firm conviction that the men had cached 
their spoil and rafted down the Kuskoquim to the 
sea, and he had always pooh-poohed the idea that 
they had succeeded in reaching civilization. 

It was little wonder, therefore, that before 
George had gone far with his story the memory of 
the Kuskoquim bandits came to his mind, and by 
the time the strange tale was ended he was certain 
that the men who had stolen George's boat were 
none other than the men who were being sought 
by every representative of the law in the North- 
land. But although he felt sure of his ground, he 
was too experienced in the ways of the world to 
take anjrthing for granted. On the wall of the 
pilot house, where the sheriff of Kadiak had tacked 
it many weeks before, was the placard showing 
the photographs of the suspected thieves, and on 
the instant his mind conceived the plan of putting 
the boys to a test. 

"These letters from Doctor Spencer are backed 
up by all the cash and authority on the Pacific 
coast," he began in his deep voice, "and what's 
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more this yam o' yours interests me a heap, but 
before I slips my anchor, as the sayin' goes, I wants 
to locate some o' your camps on the Behrin* Sea 
side." 

Leading the way to the pilot house, he so ar- 
ranged it that the boys would have to stand facing 
the wall on which the placard hung, and then with- 
out a sign of the excitement he felt, he pulled down 
a large chart of the Behring Sea, and began to trace 
their travels. 

It was while answering some question the Cap- 
tain had asked him that George first raised his 
eyes to the placard, and as the outlines of the sin- 
ister faces reproduced there came within his vision, 
he gave a gasp of surprise. For a moment the 
flood of conflicting emotions left him white and 
shakey, and then as the Captain's keen eyes 
studied his bloodless face he walked slowly forward. 
For the moment he forgot everything but the fact 
that there were the features of the men that he 
and Johnny had risked their lives to catch. 

Surprised at George's strange behaviour, Johnny 
followed his eyes with his own, and then the same 
transformation came over him. With eyes blazing 
with rage he stood beside George, and as he studied 
the likeness of the two criminals his face changed 
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to a mask of savage hatred. In his simple mind 
Black Jack and Red Knudsen were responsible for 
every ill that had ever befallen him, and now — 
added to their thefts — was the blame for the suffer- 
ing he and George had endured while crossing the 
frozen barrier. 

"Dat's dem two devil', George!" he said, 
baring his teeth in a savage snarl. **When me 
ketchimi gun — ^me killimi, all same wolverine!" 

The lettering underneath meant nothing, but 
the faces of the thieves drew him with the same 
overwhelming force that holds the wild beast to 
its stalk, or the bloodhound to a. hot trail. 

But while George's mind was in a daze at the 
suddenness of the surprise, the Captain's was 
working keenly and rapidly; even before George 
had given his first start of siuprise he knew that 
his suspicions were verified, and before George 
had opened his mouth to speak he had reached 
down and pulled the signal-bell that sent the 
powerful craft forward at fuU speed. 

Then came such a half hour as the Beluga, even 
in canning-time, had never seen, for the news of 
the man-hunt had gone abroad, and her hull 
hummed like that of a destroyer going into action. 
In the pilot house everything was orderly con- 
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fusion, for it was there that Captain Purdy was 
forming his plans. George and Johnny supplied 
the dates and distances as his calipers moved over 
the charts, while from his lips came names that 
spanned a thousand miles of desolate coast; 
Khudubine, Khudiakof, Deer Island, Belkoffski, 
and Pavlof Bay; each name was a name to conjure 
with, and by his deep knowledge the Captain made 
magic. Day by day he traced the dory's course, 
until his knowledge of men, and boats, and tide, 
and wind held George spellbound. 

At last he laid the calipers down. "They'll be 
between Kuiulik and Ugaiushak, I'm thinkin'," he 
said with a grim smile, **and that means that we've 
got no time to losel" 

Further talk was stopped by the shrill shriek of 
the Beluga's whistle, and looking up they saw the 
old Russian church that guards the town of 
Kadiak. 

"Keep that whistle goin'!" the Captain cried, 
in a lull. "I want every mother's son in Kadiak 
down on the dock, so I can choose my crew an' 
make a quick getaway ! " 

The plan worked, for the people knew that when 
the Beluga came into port with its whistle going 
like a steam caliope at the end of a circus parade, 
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there was news to hear. The dock was soon black 
with an interested crowd, and while yet a long 
way off the Captain's keen eyes found the men he 
sought. "There's Tom Black, the Marshal!" he 
cried, **and Dan Finch o* the A. C. Company, and 
old John Gilpatrick, the best rifle-shot on Cook's 
Inlet! By the Great Horn Spoon, we've played 
in luck!" 

The chosen men needed no urging to join the 
Captain's venture, and, aided by the willing hands 
of those who could not go, the Beluga was equipped 
in record time. In the meantime, George found 
time to rush Johnny up to the A. C. Company's 
store, for their clothes had been worn to shreds 
in their passage through the mountains. When 
they returned to the dock they were clad from 
head to foot in the regulation clothes of the 
Alaskan prospector, but despite their change in 
appearance they found difficulty in forcing their 
way through the crowd, for their part in the dis- 
covery of Black Jack and Red Knudsen had be- 
come known to the crowd, and they were besieged 
by admiring questioners. But soon a long blast 
from the Beluga's whistle called in the shore par- 
ties, and turning her back on the old church that 
had looked down calmly on the frontier struggles 
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of two conquering races, the staunch craft ploughed 
her way northward. 

Thus began the last act in a drama of our last 
frontier; but so vast was the stage with its drop- 
curtain of snow-capped ranges, that the principals 
acted in the dark, unconscious of all but their own 
parts. And in this drama Dame Nature had vio- 
lated a rule, for there were two villains and two 
heroes, and the heroes were boys, scarce realizing 
the great principles for which they risked their 
lives. But stranger still was the part played by 
the Aleutes who approached the scene from a point 
some three hundred miles to the westward. 



CHAPTER XXI 



trapped! 



When George and Johnny paddled away from the 
encampment by the Wet Smoke the life of the 
camp went on quietly and lazily — ^as it should. 
If the sun shone, and the spirit moved them, they 
would pick up their household goods and travel. 
Sometimes they stopped to hunt caribou, or seals, 
or the beluga, or, for no reason at all, that the 
Doctor or Fred could see. They picked up the 
packs on the beach, and they stopped for the speci- 
mens that the Doctor had cached in the cave, and 
then they settled down to enjoy the delights of 
seagull's eggs, and seemed to forget everything else. 
But had the Doctor or Fred known the Aleutes 
better they would have seen that a strange spirit 
animated the camp, a spirit so subtle that even 
the natives themselves seemed unconscious of it. 
No longer did the young men wander after the kill 
was made, and no longer did families linger in a 

favourite spot, to join the village farther on. They 
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travelled and lived as a unit, and each night 
Vasilly's fire was ringed with dusky faces. What 
passed there the Doctor and Fred could not tell, 
for they could not fathom the Aleute tongue, but 
sometimes they would wake in their blankets late 
at night to hear a deep-throated chant rising from 
the fire where the young men danced. 

Then came the travel madness, but what 
started it no man could tell. A hunter following 
far after a wounded seal had met an Aleute from 
the Khudubine Islands who had seen a sail hurry- 
ing westward ten sleeps before, or a boy hunting 
tern's eggs along the beach had found the imprint 
of a dory's keel. Every day they travelled, and 
each day they paddled faster. Then came the 
camp in Aleute Bay when Fred told the old chief 
how he and George, coming in from the storm, had 
found Johnny beside the barabara, and pointing 
across the bay he showed him the dip in the 
mountainside where the boy had fought the bear. 
VasiHy, calling the hunters, repeated the tale while 
they Kstened wide-eyed with wonder, for it lost 
nothing in the telling. 

But the climax came in Bear Cove. The 
Aleutes had camped below the cliflE where the 
Doctor and the boys had made their first camp on 
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the Behring Sea coast. From the beach the 
Doctot pointed out the spot across the bay where 
the '*bad men" had camped, and Vasilly had 
dispatched a hunter to examine the spot. Follow- 
ing a dim break in the tall grass the hunter came 
to a dense alder thicket, and forcing his way 
through the interlocked boughs he came upon 
Johnny's bidarkha, where Red Knudsen had hid- 
den it. 

His return to camp with the stolen boat was 
followed by a scene of the wildest excitement, and 
that night there was a feast, after which the 
hunters met in council around Vasilly's fire. 

The Doctor and Fred slept little that night. 
Although they were delighted at their quick ar- 
rival at Bear Cove, they realized the difficulty of 
transporting their belongings across the pass, and 
they feared that the Aleutes, carried away by 
excitement, might strike out for the westward on 
the trail of the two thieves, and leave them help- 
less. But while the Aleutes were ignorant accord- 
ing to the white man's standard, they knew Behr- 
ing Sea as no white man knew it, and they realized 
that the two thieves had long since turned the 
point of land and sailed eastward. But they also 
knew that the portage to Halibut Bay was a short- 
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cut to the Pacific, and that by making haste they 
would gain many days on the fugitives. Vasilly, 
realizing that he could no longer hold the young 
men, gave the order to move southward, and before 
the dawn of the next day camp was broken. The 
old men, women, and children remained on the 
beach of Bear Cove, while the Doctor and Fred, 
to their delight and astonishment, found them- 
selves and their belongings moving southward with 
the young men. 

Before the day was done twelve bidarkhas were 
lying on the Pacific beach, and the Doctor's entire 
outfit was snugly stored in the trapper's out-house 
on HaUbut Bay. 

Then began the strangest journey that the 
Doctor and Fred ever experienced. Carried swiftly 
in two bidarkhas they followed a straight course 
eastward, while the others spread out fan-wise 
beyond the horizon. Every night, no matter 
where they camped, the scouts would come gliding 
in, and with them they brought other bidarkhas 
paddled by volunteers from the Pacific tribes; and, 
what was more important, news of the game they 
hunted. A seal hunter from Stepovak Bay had 
seen a sail beyond Karpal, or an Ivanof Aleute had 
seen the smoke of a strange camp on the beach of 
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Chiachi. Little by little, and clue by slender clue, 
the trail was taken up and followed, and day by 
day more bidarkhas came; it was as if a gigantic 
spider-web was drawing the waters of the north 
Pacific. Nothing like it had been seen since the 
days of Baranof, when fleets of a thousand keels 
combed the sea-otter reefs of Yakutat, but, while 
the keels were fewer, these men had learned the 
whiteman's ways, and well-oiled Winchesters lay 
beneath the deck-covers. 

And then the day came when Black Jack and 
Red Knudsen lay becalmed in a rocky bay east of 
Aniakchak. Despite their temporary check they 
were well content, for a strong breeze that had 
died away under the noon sun had carried them 
twenty miles since the break of day, and east of 
them lay Kadiak Island with its countless bays 
and waterwaj^. 

And so, as they lay at ease, waiting for the after- 
noon breeze, they heard the steady puffing of a 
cannery-tug as it rounded the eastern point. For 
the fraction of a second Black Jack's eyes rested 
on the rifles that hung in loops beneath the gimwale, 
but the imf ormed thought in the back of his brain 
was arrested by the voice of his partner : 

"Never mind them shootin' irons," Knudsen 
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said with an ugly laugh. ** We're a long way from 
Behrin' Sea, and no fish-stealin' cannery-tug kin 
throw a scare into us!" 

Ashamed of his nervousness, Black Jack settled 
back in the stem, and the two watched in silence 
as the tug pursued its lazy way along the shore. 
A broad-faced man with an old felt hat pulled 
down over his eyes, and a short black pipe in his 
mouth, hung Ustlessly over the wheel. Once he 
cast a careless glance in their direction, and then 
his eyes turned back toward the shore. As he 
passed between them and the beach he gave them 
a perfunctory wave of the hand, and then suddenly, 
as if the thought had just come to him, he pulled 
the engine-room bell and turned the wheel hard 
to port. 

**Have ye seen any o' the Hume Brothers' gear 
strung along the beach?" the broad-faced man 
called dejectedly. 

"No. We've come straight through from the 
Shtmiagins," Black Jack answered, while the tug 
drifted aimlessly nearer. 

The broad-faced man was evidently tired of his 
search. 

*'A sou' -west blow hit us about four days back, 
an' our gear's scattered all over the doggone 
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beach ! " He turned away as if to start onward, and 
then gave a start of surprise. "Why, doggone my 
buttons if it ain't old Black Jack ! " he said genially. 
"What ye doin' in these parts, — ^fishin'?" 

"It's Purdy!" Black Jack growled under his 
breath, and for an instant there was an ugly look 
in his eye, but discretion was the better part of 
valour, and trying to assume a pleased look he 
answered : 

"No — ^just foolin' around. We took a whack at 
the Sand Point strike, but the good ground was 
all " 

The lie was never finished, for as the tug drifted 
across their stern, Knudsen caught the glint of a 
rifle-barrel in the engine-room door-way. Like a 
flash of light he stooped, but the snapping of the 
rifle-loops was followed by the spiteful crack of a 
30.30, and a jet of water sprang up through the 
dory's floor. 

There was nothing that the men could do. With 
the tug's bulk looming above, and their boat 
sinking under them, they held their hands up in 
the old frontier sign of surrender. 

It was a dramatic sight as Black Jack and 
Knudsen climbed disconsolately on to the Beluga* s 
deck, for in the flash of an eye the boat swarmed 
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with armed men, and then for the first time they 
realized how well Captain Purdy had plajred his 
part, and how badly they had been fooled. But 
perhaps the most dramatic part of the scene came 
as the sheriff advanced to apply the handcuffs, 
for it was then that Black Jack, raising his eyes, 
saw George and Johnny. For a moment his face 
was convulsed with an expression of hopeless rage, 
and then his spirit broke, and stretching forth his 
hands he felt the steel rings snap into place. 

An hour later, with the stolen dory patched up 
and lying along the Beluga* s port rail, they moved 
slowly out of the rocky bay on their way to Kadiak. 
George stood silently beside Captain Purdy in the 
pilot house, for now that the excitement was over 
he felt nothing but a great pity for the two men 
who had sacrificed so much for so little. Behind 
them stretched the vast blue wall of the peninsula 
mountains, towering range on range, and snow- 
field on snow-field until the gleaming peaks were 
lost in the wind-swept sky, and he marvelled at 
the fact that men could lead a life of crime in the 
presence of such sublime grandeur. 

His thoughts on life were destined to be short, 
for he was brought back to the present by the 
pressure of Captain Purdy's hand on his arm, and 
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following his eyes he saw the lean prow of a bidar- 
kha forging around the western point. 

In their first glance there was little more than 
idle curiosity, but as bidarkha after bidarkha fol- 
lowed, and their amazed eyes saw that the line 
stretched unbroken into the haze on the southern 
horizon, the truth dawned on them, and as George 
rushed from the pilot house Captain Purdy wel- 
comed the fleet with the long drawn scream of the 
Beluga's whistle. 

The salute was followed by a rifle shot from the 
leading bidarkha, and then, as far as they could 
see to the southward, the bidarkha paddles flashed 
upward in the old Aleute sign that the quarry had 
been run to earth. Then came a gathering that 
even Captain Purdy had never seen equalled, for 
the old Beluga became the centre of a vast, floating 
island of bidarkhas, and the shores of the bay 
echoed to the cries of the Aleute hunters. 

"Show us the men! Show us the men!" they 
cried, and Black Jack and Knudsen, hearing, 
trembled behind the locked door of their cabin. 

For a moment there was fear aboard the Beluga^ 
but in an instant Captain Purdy appeared beside 
the pilot house, and following him came the sheriflF. 
Holding his hands aloft the Captain brought si- 

X9 
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lence on the tense throng, and then he began the 
speech that is remembered to this day by every 
Aleute between Tlliamna and Unimak Pass. As 
his deep voice rolled out the tale in their mother 
tongue, the Aleutes listened breathlessly. In all 
the great fleet there was not a ripple of a bidarkha 
paddle, and when he had finished, and, throwing 
back the sheriff's coat, disclosed the gleaming star, 
there was a roar of triiunph that frightened the 
seals off Aniakchak. 

Then, through the lane that opened, came the 
bidarkha of Vasilly, and again a great silence fell 
as he peered through the porthole of the cabin 
that had become a cell. The old chief looked long 
from beneath his grizzled brows, and then tiuning 
to his people he spoke: "Our Father Purdai has 
spoken truth, as he always has done. The men 
we sought are here — ^with my eyes I have seen 
them, and the bands of steel that bind their 
hands!" 

In the wild excitement that followed, George 
moved forward to bid Vasilly good-bye, but a 
bearded Aleute had clambered from the chief's 
canoe ; for an instant George gazed in amazement, 
and then with a glad shout of "Doctor Spencer!" 
he rushed forward. A moment later good old 
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Fred, wearing a kamalinka, and as brown as any 
Aleute, had joined the happy party. 

That night there were wild scenes in the rock- 
bound bay, for driftwood fires cast their red glare 
along the beach, and about them the Aleutes cele- 
brated their biggest hunt, but the Beluga was 
ploughing eastward through the night, carrying 
the two saddest men — ^and the two happiest boys — 
in all the wide Northland. 



CHAPTER XXII 



WHEN THE TRAIL FORKS 



In this commonplace old world of ours it is a bad 
thing to talk or think of rewards, but, sometimes, 
when a man — or boy — ^keeping his eye on a star, 
risks his life for right and justice, the only way we 
can show our appreciation is by rewarding him. 
But the bravest deeds and the noblest sacrifices 
are those that are done without thought of reward 
— ^and that brings us to the end of the Aleute Trail. 

During the night George had scarcely closed his 
eyes ; the dramatic end of the long chase, the meet- 
ing with Fred and the Doctor, and the thought of 
the fate awaiting the prisoners, had filled his mind 
with conflicting emotions. 

At the first light of dawn he dressed and joined 

Captain Purdy in the wheel-house. The bluflE old 

seaman had taken a strange fancy to the boy, for 

with his knowledge of the Aleute tongue he had 

drawn from Johnny the entire story of George's 

part in their struggle through the mountains, and 
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the dogged courage he had shown added to his 
modesty made a tale that was good to hear. 

As the light came and George could see the cliffs 
of Kadiak beyond the wind-torn straits, his mind 
went back to that other dawn, when he and the 
Aleute boy had fought their fight with death, and 
as the stm flashed again on the snow-peaks, he 
felt a flood of thankfulness sweep over him, and 
turning to Captain Purdy, he said: "It seems 
strange, but my mind has been so muddled with 
the excitement of the last few days that I have no 
recollection of ever having thanked you for saving 
our lives. If it hadn't been for you, Johnny and 
I would have gone to Davy Jones's locker, and I 
want you to know that we'll never forget it." 

"I only did what any man would 'a done, lad," 
the old seaman answered, laying his strong hand 
on George's shoulder. And then a kindly light 
came into his eyes, and he asked George of his 
home and his parents, and dimng the talk that 
followed it turned out that the captain was an old 
friend of Daniel Draper, and thereafter he treated 
George like a son. 

When the sun had risen above the eastern head- 
lands came the sound of the breakfast gong, and 
it was a happy and ravenous gathering that 
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crowded the eating-room, and after they had eaten 
they sat in the warm sunshine on the Beluga's. 
deck and the Doctor and Fred, and George and 
Johnny each told their part in the days that had 
passed since they parted. And so lost were they 
in the tale that the hills of Kadiak were close abeam 
before they knew it. 

As can be imagined, Kadiak was all astir when 
the Beluga returned. An Aleute had seen her 
smoke as she passed Marmot Bay, and the whole 
town, including the passengers of a visiting steam- 
er, had come to the dock to meet her. Captain 
Purdy had taken the precaution of stationing men 
to keep the crowd back, but the step was imneces- 
sary, for the news of George's and Johnny's ter- 
rible journey had gone abroad, and they received 
a welcome they never forgot. Hunters, prospect- 
ors, miners, business men, and toiuists flocked to 
congratulate the boys, and, had it not been for 
the kindness shown by the crowd, it would have 
been a hard ordeal. 

To all his new-found friends, George told the 
same story: **We only carried the news — ^the 
others did the work." But the Doctor, Fred, and 
good old Captain Purdy saw to it that George and 
Johnny got the praise they deserved. 
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But the greatest surprise of the day came when 
the lUiamna — a battered little craft from Cook 
Inlet — ^puffed into the harbour. The knot of men 
on her forward deck showed by their tense faces 
the interest they felt in the crowd on the dock, 
and as she moored alongside the Beluga her cap- 
tain called out: "Hello there, Purdy! What's in 
the wind — sl new gold strike, or a weddin'?" 

* * Better 'n that, Jim ! We've got the Kuskoquim 
hold-ups — Dan Draper's young nevy located 'em 
on the Behrin' Sea side, and brought the news!" 

"Ye say Dan Draper's nevy located 'em?" 

"Yes," Captain Purdy repeated. "He located 
'em on the Behrin' Se — " The sentence ended in a 
blank stare, for the lUiamna's captain had faded 
from view, and Captain Purdy, a little piqued at 
the other's rudeness, turned towards the dock. 

But the Illiamna's captain was not rude — ^he 
was running ! Down the main saloon he rushed, 
and, stopping before a closed door, he hammered 
lustily. A preoccupied voice answered slowly, but 
the captain could wait no longer: "Come on 
quick, Dan Draper!" he shouted. "Yer nevy's 
alongside, and he's caught them blacklegs that 
stole the Iditerod gold!" 

A moment later the captain was swept aside as 
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Dan Draper's powerful form dashed deckward, 
and a minute later Captain Purdy's cabin on the 
Beluga saw the happiest reunion in all its long 
and checkered existence. 

For the first half hour little headway was made, 
and even Doctor Spencer forgot the dignity that 
befits a college dean, but at last order was restored, 
and while Dan Draper sat with his two boys beside 
him, Doctor Spencer, aided by Captain Purdy, 
repeated the stirring tale. 

But it was when the story was completed that 
the real ftm came, for Daniel Draper had a reten- 
tive memory, and he had read carefully the printed 
text that accompanied the pictures of the two 
prisoners on the Government placard, and turning 
to George with a look of pride and happiness in 
his deep-set eyes he said: ** Bully for you, boy! 
I'm proud of you! And now that ye've grown 
rich, how are ye goin' to spend the money?" 

**What money?" George answered soberly. **I 
haven't got a red cent. I charged these new togs 
to your account at the A. C. Company's store." 

For a moment the occupants of the cabin stared 
in amazement, and Daniel Draper, speaking in a 
queer voice, said : * * Do ye mean to say ye haven't 
read the Government placard?" 
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"Why — yes — I've seen it in the wheel-house, but 
I don't remember reading it." 

Dan Draper gave a start of surprise, but Cap- 
tain Purdy held up a warning finger. An instant 
later he had entered the wheel-house, and, follow- 
ing a ripping sound, he returned with the placard. 
"Read there — George!" he said, and following 
the Captain's broad finger George felt his eyes 
swim, for the words that danced dizzily across the 
white sheet read : 

TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD 

FOR INFORMATION LEADING TO THE 
ARREST AND CONVICTION OF "BLACK 
JACK" ANDERSON AND "RED " KNUDSEN 

For a moment there was not a sound in the 
room, and as George raised his eyes a boyish grin 
spread over his brown face, but in a moment he 
grew serious. 

"The reward looks real enough," he said slowly, 
* ' but it's not mine — ^you see — ' ' He got no farther, 
for pandemonium broke loose, and it was not until 
Dan Draper had agreed to handle the money and 
make a fair division (not forgetting Johnny), that 
the matter was settled. 
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Happiness cannot last for ever, and the time 
soon came when they turned to serious details. 
Captain Purdy had agreed to carry the Doctor 
westward and transport his collection to Kadiak, 
and the boys gladly volimteered to help, but Dan 
Draper begged them off. 

"You've had these two bear cubs for some time, 
Doctor, and you're carrying them back to college 
in a few weeks, so let me take 'em back to the 
Kenai — I've got a big job I want 'em to put 
through." 

In an instant the Doctor agreed, and even 
offered his own services if they were needed, but 
a twinkle came into Dan Draper's eyes as he 
answered, "No, Doctor. You've got work to do, 
and the job I have in mind is not a serious one. 
You see it's this way — ^for the past two seasons 
there's been a whalin' big bull moose hangin' 
around Chickaloon Bay, and I'm just hankerin' 
to take these two boys and see if we can't get him ! " 

An hour later the big south-bound steamer left 
Kadiak, and from the deck of the Beluga Captain 
Purdy, Johnny, and Doctor Spencer waved an 
affectionate farewell to Dan and the two bojrs. 
At last the distance became too great for recogni- 
tion, and with a sigh that sounded strangely 
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coming from so strong a man, the captain ttimed 
away. 

"There goes a fine man, and two fine bojrs!" 
he said, as he cast a last glance at the vanishing 
steamer. But Johnny demurred: "George no 
boy — ^him big chief — him never sayum dieT' 



THE END 
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